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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


Again this year the losses of our Society by death have been very heavy, though we 
have the consolation that the cutting short of no young lives has to be recorded. On 
the other hand, the passing of such well-beloved personalities as Dr. W. E. Crum, Sir 
Herbert Thompson, and Sir Henry Lyons could not be other than a cruel blow. Of 
these the youngest was Crum at the age of nearly seventy-nine ; all had long careers of 
brilliant achievement behind them, and have left great heritages of permanent gain. 
Sir Henry Lyons, F.R.S., our most recent loss, was no Egyptologist in the literal sense, 
but as a scientifically highly gifted administrator, former Director of the Egyptian 
Survey Department, and author of books on Philae and on the Nile, as well as of articles 
in this Journal, made important indirect contributions to our more special field; for 
a long time he acted as Chairman of our Committee, and often presided at our lectures ; 
his death on August lo, 1944, occurred too late for inclusion of a memoir in this volume, 
but the Editor cannot refrain from here giving voice to his own grateful recollection 
of much encouragement given in former years. Similar debts are owing from himself 
among many to the two others whose departure we mourn, both of them very eminent 
scholars. The name of Crum was almost synonymous with Coptic studies, a domain in 
which he stood forth pre-eminent, though Thompson also could here lay claim to an 
honourable place. It was, however, mainly as a demotist that Thompson excelled; in 
this line he was second in our country only to Griffith. Tributes to the memories of 
Crum and Thompson will be found farther on in these pages. 

As the War nears its end, our thoughts cannot fail to be preoccupied with the future 
of our studies. Will it prove possible to resume these in much the same manner as 
before, or will such intellectual endeavours go to the wall in face of economic stress ? 
Fortunately there are signs favouring the more optimistic view. The Conference on the 
Future of Archaeology, held in London in August 1943, revealed much enthusiasm for 
that subject, and reports from Egypt tell of a like 'interest among the officers there. 
How the finances of our Society will stand is very uncertain, but as regards facilities for 
training young Egyptologists we are far better placed than could have been anticipated 
a decade ago. The Griffith Institute at Oxford is equipped with a library of almost 
unrivalled excellence, and London and Liverpool likewise present good opportunities. 
The Budge Fellowships at our two chief Universities ought to be of great help. And 
now, just in time for mention here, comes the news of Sir Herbert Thompson’s great 
benefaction to Cambridge ‘with the wish that it be applied for the study of Egyptology’. 
May the coming generation prove itself worthy of such enlightened forethought! 

The veil screening France from our sight has at last been lifted, and readers will 
rejoice that all news of our colleagues there is satisfactor}'. Nor have we heard of loss 
from the Louvre, though in this matter details must be awaited. 
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A RELIEF FROM THE TOMB OF HAREMHAB 

• • 

By JOHN D. COONEY 

The relief illustrated in pis. i, ii is a fragment from the famous tomb of Haremhab at 
Memphis, purchased in 1932 by the Trustees of the Brooklyn Museum for the Egypt- 
ian collection. Previously published,^ the relief has remained comparatively unknown. 
A brief republication in a journal of wider distribution seems, accordingly, to be 
warranted, not only because the relief is a fine example of New Kingdom art, but also 
because it bears an inscription which seems to date the tomb. 

At the time of purchase no information was acquired concerning the recent histor}' 
of the relief. It appears to have been for some time in a private collection in France, 
to which country it was probably taken when the reliefs from the tomb were dispersed 
in the nineteenth century. Some years ago Professor Jean Capart of Brussels, Belgium, 
remarked to me that the Brooklyn fragment was certainly to be connected with a veiy' 
similar piece in the Louvre,^ which shows another part of the same scene ; and I agree 
with his identification. While in the previous publication no basis was given for the 
identification of the Brooklyn relief, I think there can be no doubt of its connexion 
with Haremhab’s tomb, in view of the subject, the style, and the relationship to the 
Louvre fragment. 

The subject-matter, Haremhab receiving royal awards in the presence of his troops, 
is conventional, but the splendid workmanship and the individual treatment of each 
face, verging on portraiture, make this relief an outstanding example of late Eighteenth 
Dynasty art. As the illustration is complete and clear there is no necessity to describe 
the piece in detail; a few remarks will suffice to complete the description. 

The relief, of very white, hard limestone, measures 0-418 x 0-366 m. All the bodies 
retain, to some extent, extensive areas of light orange-red paint. The wigs, now black, 
were probably originally blue, but the staves, so far as I recall, retain no trace of paint. 
In the upper right corner of the relief is the upraised and extended right arm of a figure 
now lost. This, to judge by the position of the arm, was certainly Haremhab himself, 
receiving his golden awards. Over the heads are preserved very slight traces of the 
upper register, suggesting an architectural subject, probably a portion of the palace, 
from the balcony of which the King was rewarding his general. The Louvre fragment, 
a continuation of the group of soldiers, is to be replaced at the left end of the Brooklyn 
relief. To the right and above was the King on his balcony. As these notes are written 
far from access to books and records, I cannot determine whether the tw’o pieces connect 
with any other known fragments. 

* E. L, M. T(aggert), A Note on the Horemheh Relief, in Brooklyn Museum Quarterly, xix (No. 4, October 
1932), 147-50, with illustration on cover. Also illustrated without comment in Annual Report of the Brooklyn 
Institute, 1935. 

2 J. Capart, Documents pour servir a V etude de Vart egyptien, ii, pi. 61. 
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The inscription is of great interest; and a complete translation of it can now be 
given to replace the tentative reading which appeared in the first publication. It 
consists of two short lines, poorly cut and retaining no trace of paint. These lines 
read: (i) (2) Py sryt{n) n pi si Mnvt-pi-itn Mn-hry 

‘Standard-bearer of the regiment “Love of the Aten” Minkhacy’. The third sign of line 
one is almost completely effaced, but the diagonal stroke leaves no doubt that it was 
the red crown. I was unable to fit this letter into my translation until Gardiner very 
kindly verified my reading, explaining it as a mistake of the scribe. He also verified 
the reading of the strangely divided group as mrwt, a point that had puzzled me. 
The inscription identifies the elegant soldier in the threefold wig directly under the 
inscription as Minkhacy, a variant of a well-known name.’ But the important part of 
the inscription is the mention of the Aten, and that in the name of a military corps. So 
far as I recollect no other portion of Haremhab’s tomb contains a reference to the Aten. 

While there has never been any doubt of the general period of the tomb, its exact 
dating has been a matter of much speculation, the most generally accepted date being 
that given by Winlock,^ who suggests the reign of Tutcankhamun. The inscription on 
the Brooklyn piece seems to point, however, to a slightly earlier date. 

The terminal dates for the use of Aten in the name of a military unit are from the 
last years of the reign of Amenophis HI to the reigns of Akhenaten’s immediate succes- 
sors. Since the Amarnah heresy showed signs of disintegration even previous to 
Akhenaten’s death, it is improbable that a military unit would have received, after that 
monarch’s death, a name connected with a waning cause. The style of the relief, as 
shown below, precludes a date previous to the founding of Amarnah, and the very 
name, ‘Love of the Aten’, has the sentimental tone which permeates the whole Amarnah 
movement. This reference to the Aten was so obscure that it escaped observation when 
Haremhab returned to the orthodox party. Combined with the analysis of style, the 
inscription seems to me to indicate the reign of Akhenaten as the most probable date of 
the tomb, or at least of that portion from which this relief comes. Unless other evidence 
comes to light, accordingly, the date of the tomb must be shifted back to the reign of 
Akhenaten, probably well into his reign; for the style of the Brooklyn relief shows 
Amarnah art in its mature stage, minus any of the early exaggerations. 

Every' detail of the style points to an Amarnah date. The exaggeratedly elegant and 
elongated hands are commonplace details of the period, found even later, but the 
composition of the hands of the right end group betrays the Amarnah style. Here the 
hands break over into the upper register in an arrangement leading up gradually to the 
highest hand of all, the central figure of Haremhab. This was a device used at Amarnah 
to concentrate attention on the central figure, one of the innovations of the period. 
The timid efforts to unite separate registers by means of overlapping details are also 
typical of the Amarnah school. The soldiers are divided into groups with a space 
between each group, while the groups themselves are again divided into pairs of two 

* H. Ranke, Die agyptische Personennamen, p. 264, no. 8. 

^ H. E. Winlock, A Statue of Horemhab before his Accession, in JEA, x, 1-5. See also the same author’s 
Harmhaby commander-in-chief of the Armies of Tutenkhamen, in BulL M?^IA, xviii (1923), pt. 2. 
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JOHN D. COONEY 

soldiers each. This technique replaced the older, conventional massing of groups for 
the brief span of the 'Amarnah age. Whether we have portraiture in the faces is 
debatable, but certainly we have a series of individuals each of whom stands out as a 
marked physical type. Individuality of so pronounced a type can best be explained by 
an 'Amarnah date. Particularly striking evidence of the 'Amarnah school is found in 
the division of the interest of this small group of soldiers. The second and third pairs 
from the right gaze upward at the King, the others at Haremhab. The introduction of 
psychological unity in reliefs is an 'Amarnah contribution and has been very fully 
commented on by Frankfort.^ The absence of the exaggerations typical of early 
'Amarnah work precludes a date early in the reign of Akhenaten. The faces show no 
trace of the conventionalized individuality or of the ugliness so prevalent in early 
'Amarnah work, nor of the distorted bodies that were one of the most noticeable and 
unfortunate innovations of 'Amarnah. Only the soldier at the extreme right shows any 
trace of sagging abdominal muscles, and he is portrayed as an elderly, bald-headed 
man. It is strange to find so masterly an example of the 'Amarnah school at distant 
Memphis. Possibly Akhenaten donated the services of sculptors from the royal work- 
shops at 'Amarnah. 

As Winlock has remarked in the article referred to above, the influence of 'Amarnah 
did not disappear overnight. Mere traces of it in the Haremhab reliefs would, accord- 
ingly, be uncertain evidence of the exact date of the tomb. The attributes of the 
developed 'Amarnah style are, however, so dominant in the Brooklyn relief that on 
stylistic grounds alone I cannot see any alternative to a date for this tomb in the latter 
part of the reign of Akhenaten. Combined with the evidence of the inscription, I think 
an 'Amarnah date reasonably certain for Haremhab’s tomb. 

^ The Mural Painting of El-Amameh, p. 9. 

Postscript. Almost two years after writing the above paper I have found a recent publication of 
the Brooklyn relief: J. Vandier, Deux fragments de la tombe Memphite d^Horemheb conserves au 
Musee du Louvre, in Melanges Syriens offerts a M. R, Dussaud, Paris, 1939, vol. ii, pp. 811-18, 
with pi. I. Although dated 1939, the volume was not issued until later, since when international 
conditions have precluded distribution. Vandier interprets the subject of the Louvre- Brooklyn relief 
as a symbolical homage to Haremhab, but the photograph furnished him of the Brooklyn relief is 
so very poor that it does not reveal the king’s arm on which the identification of the scene rests, 
nor does it permit a reading of the inscription. Now that I have available a photograph of the 
Louvre relief, the only remark I can add is that the figures in the Brooklyn portion represent the 
officers of the regiment mentioned in the inscription, and those in the Louvre portion the men 
too. The inscription seems to me to contradict Vandier’s late dating of the tomb (post- Akhenaten). 
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THE MYTH OF HORUS AT EDFU— H 

By A. M. BLACKMAN and H. W. FAIRMAX 

C. THE TRIUMPH OF HORUS OVER HIS ENEMIES 
A SACRED DRAMA 
{Concluded) 

ACT II 

THE REJOICING OVER THE VICTORY 
Scene I 

EXHORTATION TO HORUS IN HIS WAR-GALLEY AND TO THE HARPOONERS 
Published: Naviile, op. cit., pi. vii; E. vi, 78-81; xiii, pis. dvii-dviii. 

Description of the Relief. A large ship, its sail distended with the wind. In the 
middle of the vessel stands Homs of Behdet, great god, lord of Mesen, who with his 
right hand thrusts his harpoon into the snout of a hippopotamus. In his left hand he 
holds the ends of two ropes which are doubtless attached to the blades already lodged 
in the animal’s body.* Isis squatting in the bow holds two similar ropes. On shore, 
facing the ship, is the King — wearing the head-dress of Onuris*’ — who harpoons the 
hippopotamus in the back of the head. Behind the King are two running men, each 
carrying a harpoon and a dagger. 

Dramatis Personae Relief Dra.matic Text 

Homs of Behdet, lord of Mesen Homs 

Isis Isis 

The King 

The royal children and crew of Homs, 'j 
the Harpooners of Homs, lord of! 

-»T j fTT rn t_j ./ / 1 he Young Harpooners*^ 

Mesen, and of Homs of Behdet (repre- j ® ^ 

sented by the two mnning men) j 

Reader 

Choms 

Subsidiary Texts. A. Above Horus of Behdet, lord of Mesen: [81,8] Utterance by 
Horns of Behdet, great god, lord of the sky, lord of Mesen, who holdeth fast, pilot in his 
war-galley, who hurleth his thirty-barbed harpoon at the snout of the Hippopotamus, while 
his mother protecteth himf" 

B. Above Isis: [81, 7] Isis the great, the god's mother. 

C. Above the King: [78, ii] The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, {Blank), Son of 

^ JEA XXIX, 5, n. f. ^ See Junker, Onurislegende, 2 fF. c Addressed by Isis, £*. vi, 80, ii. 

^ According to Wb. v, 201, gs-dp{t) perhaps originally meant a ‘watch on board ship’ (Bordv:ache)y so, as 
Gardiner observes, the employment of the expression m gs-dp here is particularly apt, since Isis is on board 
in the prow. 
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Rec, [Ptolemaeus-may-he-live-for-ever-Beloved-of-Ptah^, the harpooner of upright car- 
riagep \when wielding] the three-barbed harpoon.^^ 

D. Above the two running men: [79, i] The royal children and crew of Horus, the 
Harpooners of the lord of Mesen, the valorous Harpooner s of Horus of Behdet, who thrust 
to make an end of his enemies, adepts at holding fast, stalwart heroics'), whose weapons 
reach {the mark), who pierce^ the deep water, whose shafts flash behind the robber-beasts, 
whose blades seize on their flesh, whose arms are strong when dragging the foes, and they 
reach Mesen rejoicing greatly. 

E. In a single horizontal line above the relief : [79, 5] Come, let us hasten to the Pool of 
Horus,^^ that we may see the Falcon in his ship, that we may see the son of Isis in his 
war-galley, like Rec in the Bark of the Morning.'' His harpoon is held firmly in his grip, 
as {in that of) Horus of the Mighty Arm.’^ He casteth and draggeth," that [he] may bring 
captive the Hippopotamus and slay the Lower- Egyptian Bidl. Rejoice, ye inhabitants of 
Retribution-Town! Alack, alack, in KenmetT 

Dramatic Text, (a) [chorus.] [79, 8] Seize thy dmjt,^^ come down and stand fast, 
(having^) thine adornments which belong to Hedjhotpe,^^ thy net which belongeth to Min, 
zvhich was woven for thee and spun for thee by Hathor, mistress of the \h-plant.^'^ A meal 
of forelegs is assigned thee, and thou eatest it eagerly (.?). The gods of the sky are in terror 
[79, 10] of Horus.''' Hear ye the cries of Nehes! Steady, Horus! Flee not because of them 
that are in the water, fear not them that are in the stream. Hearken not when he {Seth) 
pleadeth with thee. 

(b) [chorus and onlookers.] Holdfast, Horus, holdfast! 

(c) [ISIS.] Take to (lit. '’seize') thy war-galley, my son Horus whom I love, the nurse' 
which dandleth Horus upon the water, hiding him beneath her timbers, the deep gloom of 
pines. There is no fear when [80, i] backing^ {?) to moor, for the goodly rudder turneth 
upon its posP like Horus on the lap of his mother Isis. The hww are fixed upon the misty,’ 
like the vizier in the palace. The mast standeth firmly on the footstep, like Horus when he 
became rider over this land. That beauteous sail of dazzling brightness is like Nut the great 

a See XXIX, 4, n. c, where it was suggested that ‘of erect bearing’ might be a better rendering, 
b For this meaning of dr see tF6.v, 595, II, and for that of V, 25, 10. II. ^ PFfe. ii, 150, 15. 

d See Junker, Onurislegende , 19 f. Here again Horus, the youthful son of Isis, is differentiated from the old 
war-god of Edfu, Hr In the next sentence after p hib restore 

^ I.e., having hurled his harpoons he pulls at the ropes attached to the blades, which are stuck fast in the 
body of the hippopotamus, in order to drag it in and give it the coup de grace \ see JEA xxix, 5, n. f. 
f See Commentary, n. 26. 

g We would emend {hr) hkrw'k and we take the J preceding Hd-htp to be a writing of the genetival n parallel 
to the O before Min. For the ‘net of Min’ see E. vi, 64, 4. 

h These words and the following exhortations occur again in vi, 81, 1-3. For imyw-mw see Commentary, 
n. 9. i Cf. E. VI, 76, 9~io; vii, 152, 9; and xxix, 18, with n. b. 

j ^ (j {| must be the infinitive (after the preposition m) of the verb rki, which regularly denotes hostility 
and opposition. We suggest, therefore, that as some manceuvre connected with the rudder (or rather steering- 
oar) seems to be indicated here, rky{t) means to ‘back astern’, with a view to bringing the ship into a suitable 
position for mooring. 

k The suffix 'S shows that is a writing of hmyty Wb, iii, 81, 12. Glanville, ZAS lxviii, 27, n. 81, 

and Jequier, Bxdl. Inst, fr.y ix, 47, have mistaken the meaning of wdb, 

^ I identified ; see also Glanville, ZAS lxviii, 16 f., n. 32 ; 24, n. 64 ; Jequier, 

op, cit., IX, 63, (21). For ‘footstep’ see Wb. ill, 205, i. 
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(wrt) tchen she was pregnant with the gods. The two liftsp one is Isis, the other Nephthys, 
each of them firmly holding^ what appertaineth to them upon the yard-arms,’' like brothers 
by one mother mated in wedlock.^ [8o, 5] The rowlocks’' are fixed upon the gunwale like the 
ornaments of princes. The oars beat on either side of her (i.e. the ship) like heralds^ when they 
proclaim the joust. ^ The planks adhere closely together and are not parted the one from the 
other. The deck^ is like a writing-board filled with the images' of goddesses. The baulks in the 
hoW are like pillars standing firmly in a temple. The belaying-pins (?) in the buhcarks^ (?) 
are like a noble snake whose back is concealed. The scoops of real lapis lazuli (hsdb) baleth 
out the water as fine unguent,'" while the lyh-weed" scurries" in front of her like a great snake 
[80, 10] into its hole.'^ The hawser"^ is beside the post' like a chick beside its mother. 

(d) [chorus and onlookers.] Hold fast, Horus, holdfast! 

(e) [reader.] Isis said to the Young Harpooners when she saw their shapely hands : 

(f) [isis.] Assault ye the foe, slay ye [81, i] him in his lair, slaughter ye him in his 
[(destined) moment’') here and now! Plunge your knives into [him) again and again!' 

The gods of the sky are in terror of Horus." Hear ye the cry of Nehes. [Steady, Horus!) 
Flee not because of them that are in the water, fear not them that are in the stream. Hearken 
not when he (Seth) pleadeth with thee . . . holden {?) in thy grasp, ?ny son Horus. 

3 Such, we suggest, is the meaning of ^ see also Jequier, op. cit., ix, 72, (37), who, however, in op. cit., 
IX, 71, (33), interprets the words quite differently. ^ For mh m see Wb. ii, 119. 

c See Wh. iv, 324, 14; Peasant Bh 58 = Gardiner, JEA ix, 9, with n. 6. 

^ The words hr irt m hmwt mean lit. ‘having intercourse with women’. With iri m cf, the Arabic j 

® The objects described are evidently, in view of their position, leather loops through which the handles of 
the oars were passed and which, therefore, serv ed as rowlocks. For ^ ^ q, (j ‘gunwale’ see Wb. iv, 43, i. 

^ For krrvw (?) ‘heralds’ see Wb. v, 38, 4. 

g Or more accurately, perhaps, ‘prize-fight’ or ‘game of single-sticks’, Sethe, Dram. Texte^ p. 166. Cf. also 
the determinativ'e of hnntvy, Pyr. § 289c. 

h Cf. Glamdlle, ZAS lxviii, 12, n. 17, and for f'n n ss see Wb. i, 187, 13. 

i This word is to be read rpzcwt, Wb. ii, 415, ii. 

j For wndwt ‘hold’ == Copt, o^t see Wb. I, 326, i ; P. Chester Beatty, No. Ill, 9, 7. Gardiner, Hierat. Pap. 
in the Brit.Miis., Third Series, i, p. 18, not quite accurately translates the word ‘hull’. 

^ Such, we venture to suggest, are the meanings of inbyw and myze. The comparison between a belaying- 
pin in its socket and a snake in its hole is by no means inapt. 

1 For the word see Jequier, op. cit., ix, 68, (28). 

m Reading tpt n kn, for which see Wb. v, 49, 15. 

n J] I 'J "I’ is probably a writing of | , Wb. i, 39, i. The word is written j | h 72, 9 ; vn, 259, i . 

For actual representations of long trailing water-plants in front of a boat see e.g., Davies, Deir el Gebrdzvi, i, 
pi. v; Blackman, Meir, iii, pi. iv. The word seems to have been quite misunderstood by Jequier, op. cit., 
IX, 77 , (45)- 

o Or perhaps ‘dashes’ or ‘is dashed’, i.e., it is pushed forward violently by the ship as she advances rapidly 
over the water. Cf. the various meanings assigned to the simplex tfi, Wb. v, 297. 

P We propose the emendation <=> 

q See Wh. iv, 528, 6. The determinative is wrongly given as ^ by Jequier, op. cit., ix, 77, (47), and the word 
translated ‘maillet’. 

See Wb. ii, 207, 17. The word is incorrectly read ^[j ^ ^ by Jequier, op. cit., ix, 77, (46), his 
being actually = gs ! 

® Restoring m [// ] /. = m sp lit. ‘at one time’. 

^ Lit. ‘multiply {s^'srtn) your knives in him’. Or are we to read sdmi’tn dm{wt) tn im f, ‘slash at him with 
your knives’, lit. ‘make your knives cleave to him’? For sdmi see Wb. iv, 370, 12. u See p. 6, n. h. 
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Lay hold, Horns, lay hold on the harpoon-shaft. /,“ yea I, am the lady of the shaft. I 
am the beautiful one, the mistress of the loud scr earner, which cometh forth upon the banks 
and [8 1 , 5] gleameth after the robber-beast,^ which rippeth open his skin, breaketh open (s?) 
his ribs and enter eth. . . . I forget \not\ the night of the flood, the hour of turmoil (pr hi), 
(g) [chorus and onlookers.] Hold fast, Horus, hold fast! 


Scene II 

THE PEOPLE ACCLAIM HORUS CROWNED AND INVESTED WITH THE EMBLEMS OF THE 

KINGSHIP 


Published: Naville, op. cit., pi. viii; E. vi, 82-4; xiii, pis. dix-dx. 

Description of the Relief. Horus of Behdet, lord of Mesen, standing at the water’s 
edge, pierces the head of a hippopotamus with his harpoon. To the left of this figure 
is a boat in which Horus of Behdet again appears, crowned, as usual, with the double 
crown and also holding the crook and whip. Behind him is Thoth, his right hand 
uplifted in the gesture of protection or blessing, and his left hand holding a papyrus roll 
and the -^-symbol. On shore, facing the boat, is the Queen, jingling a pair of sistra. In 
her train are six women, in two rows of three, beating single-membrane drums. Those 
in the lower row represent the Lower-Egyptian princesses and the women of Busiris, 
those in the upper row the Upper-Egyptian princesses and the women of Pe and Dep. 


Dramatis Personae Relief 

Horus of Behdet, lord of Mesen 

Thoth 

The Queen 

The Upper- and Lower-Egyptian 
princesses and the women of Bu- 
siris, Pe, and Dep 


Dramatic Text 
Horus 


The Queen 

The women of Busiris, Pe, 
and Dep 

Chorus^ 


Subsidiary Texts. A, i. Above Horus of Behdet, lord of Mesen: [84, 6] Utterance 
by Horus of Behdet, great god, lord of the sky, lord of Mesen; Wenty"^ who pierceth the 
Unsuccessful One, his foe; {even) Him with the Upraised Arm, who wieldeth the three- 
barbed harpoon in order to slay his enemies. 

A, 2. In front of Horus of Behdet, lord of Mesen : [84, 7] I cast my thirty-barbed har- 
poon at the snout of the Hippcrpotamus, I wound the foeman of Him who is on the Mound. ^ 

B, I . Above Horus of Behdet in the boat : [84, i] Utterance by Horus of Behdet, great 
god, lord of the sky, lord of the Upper-Egyptian crown, prince of the Lower-Egyptian crown, 
king of the king{s) of Upper Egypt, king of the kings of Lower Egypt, beneficent prince, the 
prince of princes. 

a For this form of the ist pers. sing, of the independent pronoun see Junker, Gramm., § 55. 

^ The three plural strokes under must be a sculptor’s error. 

c The princesses and other women here mentioned may well have constituted, or formed part of, the chorus 
for this scene, in which the dramatic text, as it stands, provides no narrative for the Reader. 

^ See Commentary, n. 17. 

® Reading as Gardiner has remarked to us, a not inappropriate designation of Horus in this instance, 

for he is depicted standing not in a boat but on land. For 562 -f prep, hr see also E. Ii, 85, 16; in, 253, 8; iv, 
235, 16; V, 152, 4-5; VI, 236, 13; vn, 30, 1-2; 132, s; 308, 14. 
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B, 2. In front of Horns of Behdet : [84, 2] I receive the crook and the whip, for I am 
the lord of this land. I take possession of the Two Lands in {assuming) the Double Diadem. 
I overthrow the foe of my father Osiris as King of Upper and Lower Egypt for ever. 

C, I. Above Thoth: [84, 4] Utterance by Thoth, twice great, lord of Hermopolis, who 
judged the Two Gallants, pre-eminent in the Great Seat, great chief of the Greater Ennead 
(psdt f3t), whom no other can replace. 

C, 2. In front of Thoth : [84, 5] I overthrow thine enemies, I protect thy bark with my 
beneficent spoken spells. 

D, I. Above the Queen: [82, 2] The Queen and Mistress of the Two Lands, {Cleo- 
patrdj, God’s Mother of the Son of Rec, {Ptolemaeus-may-he-live-for-ever-Beloved- 
of-Ptalij^. 

D, 2. In front of the Queen: [82, 3] I make music for thy pleasure, O thou who shinest 
as King of Upper and Lower Egypt, thine enemies being in hordes^ beneath thee (hr.k). 

E, I. Above the lower row of women: [82, 8] The Lower-Egyptian princesses and the 
women of Busiris, rejoicing over Horus at his victory. 

E, 2. In front of no. i : [82, 10] We rejoice over thee, we delight in beholding thee, we 
exult at the sight of. .. . 

E, 3. In front of no. 2 : [82, 1 1] We raise thee joyful praise to the height of heaven, when 
thou punishest the misdeeds of thine enemy. 

E, 4. In front of no. 3 : [82, 12] We worship thee and hymn thy Majesty, for thou hast 
laid low the enemy of thy father. 

F, I. Above the upper row of women: [83, 2] The Upper-Egyptian princesses and the 
women of Pe and Dep rejoicing over Horus at his appearance in glory. 

F, 2. In front of no. i : [83, 3] We rejoice over thee, we are gladdened by the sight of 
thee, when thou arisest in brightness {for) us^ as King of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

F, 3. In front of no. 2 : [83, 4] We beat the tambourine'' for thee, we exult at seeing thee, 
when thou receivest the office of Harakhti. 

F, 4. In front of no. 3 : [83, 5] We make jubilation to thy similitude, when thou shinest 
for us like Rec shining in the horizon. 

G. In a single horizontal line above the relief : [82, 4] How happy is thy countenance, 
now that thou hast appeared gloriously in thy bark, Horus of Behdet, great god, lord of the 
sky, like Rec in the Bark of the Morning, when thou hast received thine office with crook and 
whip, and art crowned with the Double Diadem of Horus, Sakhmet prevailing over him that 
is rebellious toward thee, Thoth the great protecting thee.^ Thine inheritance is thine, great 
god, son of Osiris, now that thou hast smitten the Lower-Egyptian Bull." Be glad of heart, 
ye inhabitants of the Great Seat, Horus hath taken possession of the throne of his father. 

Dramatic Text, (a) [queen.] [83, 6] Rejoice, ye women of Busiris and ye towmsfolH 

a See Blackman and Fairman, Miscellanea Gregoriana, 415, n. 58. t* Emending {n*)w. 

c The tbn was actually not a tambourine but a single-membrane drum, the modem tabl, with which the 
word tbn may well be etymologically connected. 

^ Cf. the accompanpng relief and E. vi, 83, 11-12. 

® Is here merely a mistake or is ‘thine enemy’ or the like omitted after hw'n k'l If the latter surmise 
is correct m kf mhy must be rendered ‘in the guise of the Lower-Egyptian Bull’. 

^ Mrrt: see Wb, 11, no, 9. ^Andjet was the capital of the ninth Lower-Eg>T)tian (Busirite) nome; see 
Gauthier, op. cit., i, 15 1 f. 

C 
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beside ^Andjet! Come and see \Horus\ zcho hath pierced the Lower-Egyptian Bull! He 
wallozveth^ in the blood of the foe, his harpoon-shaft achieving a swift capture} He maketh 
the river to flow blood-stained,'^ like Sakhmet in a blighted year. 

(b) [chorus of women of busiris.] Thy weapons plunge'^^ in mid-stream like a zvild 
goose beside her young one(s). 

(c) [chorus and onlookers.] Holdfast, Horns, hold fast! 

(d) [queen.] Rejoice, ye women of Pe and Dep, ye townsfolk beside (r-gs) [83, 10] the 

marshes! Come and see Horus in the prow of his ship, like Ref when he shineth in the horizon, 
arrayed in green cloth, clad in red cloth, decked^ in his ornaments, the White Crown and the 
Red Crown firmly set on his head, the two uraei between his brows. He hath received the 
crook and the whip, being crowned with the great Double Diadem while Sakhmet 

abideth in front of him and Thoth protecteth him.^ 

(e) [chorus of women of pe and dep.] It is PtaH who hath shaped thy shaft, Soker 
who hath forged thy weapons. It is Hedjhotpe^ in the Beauteous Place who hath made 
thy rope from yarn. Thy harpoon-blade is of sheet-copper, thy shaft of nbs-wood from 
abroad} 

(f) [horus.] I have hurled with my right hand, I have swung with my left hand, as doth 
a bold fen-man. 

(g) [chorus and onlookers.] Holdfast, Horus, hold fast! 


ACT III 

THE CELEBRATION OF THE VICTORY 
Scene I 

THE first dismemberment OF SETH' 

Published: Naville, op. cit., pi. ix; E. vi, 84-6; xiil, pis. dxi-dxii. 

Description of the Relief. Horus of Behdet, lord of Mesen, standing on the back 
of a hippopotamus pierces its forehead with his harpoon. Behind him is Isis, who 
supports the god’s upraised left arm with her right hand. Facing them are nine 
divinities in two rows, four in the lower and five in the upper. Each divinity is supplied 
with an altar bearing that portion of the dismembered beast to which he or she is 
entitled. 

» Restore [^^], for which verb see Wb. l, 419, 8. ^ Possibly [^]P'f”^£j, for (| A 

Lit. ‘He pours out the river in the colour of blood*. 

^ Verb ^^5 not in Wb., but see E. iv, 344, 2-3, where, is probably to be emended 

® Cf. E. VI, 82, 5. For Sakhmet as the king’s protectress see ‘The Son 

of Re', King N., comes forth from his house under the protection of {m nht n) Sakhmet’, M., 121, 5. 
f Sg^qJEA XXIX, 10, n. g. 
g See Commentary, n. 38. 

^ For phi n bii see also E. IV, 344, 3; v, 154, 10; vi, 90, 21; 238, 9; and for nbs n hist, E. iv, 344, 3-4; 
E. VI, 90, 21. 

* References to the dismemberment of Seth appear already in the Pyramid Texts, viz. Pyr. §§ 1546 ff. ; 
1867; see also Junker, Onurislegende, 55. 
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Dpiamatis Personae Relief 

Homs of Behdet, lord of Mesen 
Isis 

Osiris-Onnophris 
Haroeris 
Onuris 
Wepwawet 
Tefenet 
Khnum-Haroeris I 

Khnum, lord of Elephantine /Upper row 
Nephthys | 

Isis J 


/Lower row 


Dramatic Text 

Homs 

Isis 

Osiris-Onnophris^ 

Haroeris 

Onuris 

Wepwawet 

Tefenet 

Khnum-Haroeris 

Khnum, lord of Elephantine 

Nephthys 

Isis 

Reader 

Choms 


Subsidiary Texts. A, i. Above Horus of Behdet, lord of Alesen: [86, i] Utterance 
by Horns of Behdet^ great gody lord of the sky^ lord of Mesen^ who transfixeth the Hippo- 
potamus and cutteth up his fleshy zvhich is given as a meat-offering to every god, 

A, 2. In front of Horus: [86, 2] Lift thee upy OsiriSy great god y ruler of eternity. He 
who was hostile toward thee is dismembered} 

B, I. Above Isis: [86, 3] Utterance by Isis the great y Scorpion"^ of Behdet y god^s mother 
of Horus the Victorious Bull, 

B, 2. In front of Isis : [86, 3] Be glad of hearty my son Horus, Thine enemy^ has fallen 
and is not, 

C. Beginning at the right end of the lower row, the nine divinities who partake of the 
dismembered hippopotamus are designated as follows: [84, 10-14] Osiris-Onnophris 
the triumphant \ 2. HaroeriSy pre-eminent in Letopolis\ 3. Onuris] 4. Wepwawet] 5. 
Tefenet y mistress o/Mdd; 6. Khnum-Haroeris y whose feats are many] 7, Khnum y lord 
of Elephantine y great gody lord of the Cataract] 8. Nephthys] 9. Isis, 

Dramatic Text, (a) [reader.] [84, 15] Isis opened her mouth to speak to her son Horus y 
saying 

(b) [ISIS.] If thou cuttest up thy [85, i] great HippopotamuSy hasten thou unto me and 
draw nigh me that I may instruct thee, I say unto thee: Let his foreleg be taken to Busiris 
for thy father Osiris-Onnophris the triumphant. Consign his ribs to Tyt^/or Haroeris pre- 
eminent in LetopoliSy while his shank^ (.^) remaineth in This for thy great father Onuris, 
Consign his shoulder to Tbt^/or thy great brother Wepwawet. Consign his breast to Asyut 


a Ail these nine divinities are mentioned in the dramatic text, but, with the exception of Isis, they are not 
assigned speaking parts. ^ reads psst. ^ See Blackman and Fairman, Miscellanea Gregoriana, 419, n. 75. 
^ Emend hfty'k. 
e See JEA xx\tii, 33 with n. 7. 

I Name of the locality where the sacred trees of the second Lower-Egyptian (Letopolite) nome were 
venerated, see Gauthier, op. cit., i, 38; Junker, op. cit., 16. 

8 not in Wb., but found, Gardiner tells us, wTitten ^ and following simple hpSy Onomasticon 

of Amenope, No. 591; cf. also Pyr, § 15460, where *his upper foreleg' is contrasted with 

‘his lower foreleg', ‘shank'. 

^ Ibt, according to Gauthier, op. cit., i, 65, is a name for Hermopolis Magna. 
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for Tefmet mistress o/Mdd.“ Give his thigh to Khnum- [85, 5] Haroerisf him whose feats 
are many, great god lord of the knife,'' lord of strength, who overthroweth the foes, for he is 
thy great brother. Give the large meat-portion of him to Khnum, lord of Elephantine, 
great god, lord of the Cataract, that he may increase the crew of thy war-galley.'^ Give his 
rump to Nephthys, for she is thy great sister. Mine is his forepart, mine is his hinderpart, 
for I am she who rescued the heart of the Weary -Hear ted One,^ him whose heart failed. 
Give his bones to the cats, his fat to the worms, his suet^ (?) to the Young Harpooners, that 
they may know the taste of his flesh. {Give) the whole forepart to their children, that they 
may perceive (?) [85, 10] the sweetness of his form, and the choice portion of his limbs to thy 
followers, that they may savour the taste of his flesh. So shall they drive thy harpoon deep (?) 
within him,^ my son Horus, {even) the holy harpoon that hath entered^ into him, {into) that 
enemy of thy father Osiris. 

(c) [chorus and onlookers.] Holdfast, Horus, holdfast! 

Scene II 

AN INTERLUDE ‘ 

Published: Naville, op. cit., pi. x; E . vi, 86-7; xiii, pi. DXiii. 

Description of the Relief. Horus of Behdet, lord of Mesen, accompanied by Isis, 
harpoons a small model of a hippopotamus in the middle of the back. Facing him the 
King harpoons the buttocks of the somewhat larger figure of a bound human captive. 

Dramatis Personae Relief 

Horus Isis The King 

Subsidiary Texts. A. Above Horus of Behdet, lord of Mesen: [87, i] Utterance by 
Horus of Behdet, great god, lord of the sky, lord of Mesen, who captureth the Hippopotamus 
(ns) and cutteth up his flesh, which is given as a meat-offering to every god; who taketh the 
spear and turneth back the crocodiles, who layeth low the foes at the slaughter-block. 

B, I. Above Isis: [87, 3] Utterance by Isis the great, the god’s mother, who dwelleth in 
Wetjset-Hor. 

B, 2. In front of Isis: [87, 3] Behold I am come as the Mother from Chemmis,*^ that 
1 may make an end^^ for thee of the hippopotami. Prithee be strong,^ thou fierce Lion. 
Stand firm on thy feet against yon Hippopotamus and hold him fast. 

C, I. Above the King: [86, 6] The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, {Blank), Son of 
Rec, {Ptolemaeus-may-he-live-for-ever-Beloved-of-PtaJij^ . 

C, 2. In front of the King: [86, 8] Horus, he carrieth off the Hippopotamus to his 

® Mdd, properly Mddny, is perhaps the modem Dronkah, Gauthier, op. cit., in, 26. 

^ See Junker, op. cit., 16 f. 

c So Junker, Onurislegende^ 16 ; see also Wb. ii, 171, 6-7 ; 182, 10. Or should we emend ^ ^ ^'^=Atfih, 
see Gauthier, op. cit., iii, 25? 

d This sentence suggests that Aswan was as famous for its boatmen in ancient as it is in modem times. 

® Lit. ‘who rescued the Weary-Hearted One, (more exactly) his heart’; see above, JEA xxix, 16, n, j. 

^ For this meaning of gnnw see Wh. v, 176, 8. The fat about the kidneys is considered a great dainty by 
the modem Fellahin, and Blackman has seen men eating this fat raw while engaged in cutting up a newly 
slaughtered sheep. g Lit. ‘make long(?) thy harpoon in him’. b See Wb. iv, 301, 2. 

j This ‘Interlude’ was possibly a mime, as there is no dramatic text accompanying the relief. 

j Reading nht ruL 
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residence (hnwf) in Pe and Mesen. Rejoice, O ye of Retribution-Town, Horus hath over- 
thrown his enemies. Be glad, ye citizens of Denderah, . . . stabbed him who was disloyal 
to him,^ and he existeth not. 

D. In a single horizontal line above the relief: [86, 1 1] The noise of rejoicing resoundeth 
in Mesen, gladness issueth from Behdet, for Horus hath come that he may slay the Nubian 
and his confederates in {the place of slaughter'°\ (F). He hath cut off his head, he hath cut 
out his heart, he hath drenched him in his own blood. Wetjset-Hor and Denderah are in 
jubilation. Alack, alack, in Kenset! 

Scene III 

THE SECOND DISMEMBERMENT OF SETH 
Published: Naville, op. cit., pi. xi; E. vi, 87-90; xin, pi. dxiv. 

Description of the Relief. A butcher cuts up the figure of a hippopotamus'" with 
a knife. Behind him Imhotep, wearing a leopard-skin vestment over a long linen robe, 
recites from a papyrus roll which he holds in both hands. Behind him, again, the King 
pours grain from a cup into the open beak of a goose. 

Dramatis Personae Relief Dramatic Text 

Isis 

Butcher Butcher 

Imhotep Chief Lector*^ 

The King The King® 

Prophets, fathers of the god, 

and priests 

Subsidiary Texts. A. In front of the butcher: [87, 7] The [skilled] butcheP of the 
Majesty of Rer (.^), who cuts up the Hippopotamus, dismembered^^ upon his hide. 

B. Above Imhotep: [87, 9] The Chief Lector, scribe of the sacred book{s), Imhotep the 
great, son of Ptah. 

C. Above the king: [87, 10] The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, [Blanli ], Son of 
Rer, {Blankf^. 

Dramatic Text, (a) [isis.] [87, ii] Thou seizest thy harpoon and doest what thou 
wilt (?) with it, my son Horus, thou lovable one. 

(b) [chief lector.] The King of Upper and Lozcer Egypt, (Blankj, Son of Rer, 
(Ptolemaeus-may-he-live-for-ever-Beloved-of-Ptah), is triumphant in the Broad Hall, 
he hath overthrown the Mnt\Av of all the countries of Asia. Lo, he is triumphant^ in the 
Broad Hall, he hath suppressed his enemies, [88, i] he hath taken hold of his (sic) back, 
he hath clutched the foes'' (?) by their forelocks. 

a The presence of the 3rd pers. sing. masc. suffix in zvn mtv‘f seems to demand ‘Horus hath stabbed’ rather 
than T have stabbed’. is immediately followed by what looks like the lower half of behind which is 

an almost entirely obliterated sign which we cannot identify ; see E. xiii, pi. Dxiii. b See Chassinat’s n. 9. 

c This was a 'cake or loaf of bread moulded in the shape of a hippopotamus, see E. vi, 88, i. 

d The functions, which in other scenes we have assigned to the ‘Reader’, were surely, in this scene at least, 
performed by a Chief Lector {hry-hbt {hry-ytp, see E. vi, 88, 2), who possibly impersonated Imhotep; see JfEA 
XXVIII, 36. ® The king is alluded to in the dramatic text, but is assigned no speaking part. 

^ Reading mnhwy [mnh] nt hm n R^\ see Chassinat’s n. 7 and E. vi, 142, 12. In Commentaiy', n. 6, 
is, probably wrongly in this context, read rh. g Emending sk sw mf(’Ajrzv m zcsht. 

^ Hm sn is probably a mistake for hmw and mn for dir; see Wh. ni, 280, 8; E. iv, 371, 3 ; v, 37, 7. 
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(c) [stage-direction.] bringing in the hippopotamus in the form of^ a cake 

BEFORE (?) HIM-WITH-THE-UPLIFTED-ARM. DISMEMBERING BY THE BUTCHER. RECITAL OF 
THIS BOOK AGAINST HIM BY THE CHIEF LECTOR ON THE TWENTY-FIRST DAY OF THE 
SECOND MONTH OF PRO YET. 

(d) TO BE SPOKEN BY THE PROPHETS, THE FATHERS OF THE GOD, AND THE PRIESTS: 

Be glad, ye women of Busiris, Horus hath overthrown his enemies. Rejoice, ye inhabitants of 
Wetjset-Hor, Horns of Behdet, great god, lord of the sky, hath overthrown yon foe [88, 5] 
of his father Osiris. O Onnophris, thy strength is {restored) to thee, they who are in .. . 
fear thee; the lords of the thrones shout in joy to thee. 

This is Horus, the protector of his father Osiris, who fighteth with his horns, who pre- 
vaileth . . . seizing the Perverse One; who smiteth the foes. 

(e) [stage-direction.] bringing in the goose, pouring^ GRAIN INTO ITS MOUTH. 
TO BE RECITED : 

[chief lector.] . . . \Horus\ son of Isis, son of Osiris, on this auspicious day, by the hand 
of (.?) the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, {Blankj^, Son of Rec, {Ptolemaeus-may-he- 
live-for-ever-Beloved-of-Ptahj^ , who hath come from (?) . . . [88, 10] his Kindly {?) Snake; 
he hath illumined the Two Lands with his beauty, his Holy Eyes and his Darling Eyes being 
open (?) . . . with his fiery breath . . . gore, in order to restrain the body of him who is 
disloyal to him. The flame, [89, i] it consumeth the body ... of him that plotteth against 
(?) him. Hurrah for Horus daily, a joy to his father every day, who maketh impotent^ 
[him who .?]... the heart (.?) against him, who maketh an end^ of him that trespasseth 
against him. 

Triumphant is Horus of Behdet, great god, lord of the sky, over his enemies.^ He is 
fallen. (To be repeated) four times. Triumphant are Hathor, mistress of Denderah, and 
Thoth, twice great, lord of Hermopolis, over their enemies. (To be repeated) four times. 
Triumphant is the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, (Blank^, Son of Rec, (Ptolemaeus- 
may-he-live-for-ever-Beloved-of-Ptahf^,over [89, f\hisenemies. (To be repeated) four times. 

(f) [chief lector.] Horus in his strength hath united the Two Lands. Seth is over- 
thrown in the form of a hippopotamus. The Falcon-goddess is come^ to the House of Horus 
and she saith to her son Horus : 

(g) [isis.] Thy foes bow down and are destroyed for ever, O thou Avenger of thy Father. 
Come that I may instruct thee. Consign his foreleg to the House of the Prince^ for thy 
father Osiris Rsy-wd?, while his shank^ (.?) remaineth in Depfor thy great father ’Ipy-shd. 
Let his shoulder be taken to Hermopolis (Wnw)/or Thoth, the great one in the valley. Give 
his ribs to Great-of- Strength and his breast to Wnwt.‘ Give the great meat-portion of him 
to Khnum in the Temple (?), his neck to [89, 10] Uto of the Two Uraeus-goddesses (?),for 

a for jfi} Otherwise is the genetival n and p hib n is to be rendered ‘the hippopotamus of 
sf’Uhread*. gee Wh. v, 142, 6; 156, 6. 

^ See Faulkner’s note on P. Bremner-Rhindy 23, 20, 'm JEA xxiii, 176. 

^ See Commentary, n. 34. « Emending hfty ‘enemy’. ^ Emending 

g See Gauthier, op. cit., iv, 127-8; not, apparently, the Hzot-ity of Sethe, Dramatische Texte^ 41, as the 
man inside does not carry a sceptre as well as a staff. Rsy-wdiy the epithet of Osiris, means ‘the Healthy 
Wakeful One’, Wb. ii, 451. 

^ See p, II, n. g. 


i See Sethe, Urgeschichte, §§ 16, 23, 32, 60. 
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she is thy great mother. Give his thigh to Horns the Primordial One,^ the great god who 
first came into being. Give a roast of him to the birds which execute judgement in Db^wt.** 
Give his liver to Sepa, and his fat to the disease-demons'" (?) of Dep. Give his bones to the 
Hmw-iy(t) (?), his heart to the Lower-Egyptian Songstress.'^ Mine is his forepart, mine is his 
hinderpart, for I am thy mother whom he oppressed. Give his tongue to the Young [90, i] 
Harpooners, the best of his inward parts'" (?) to. .. . Take for thyself his head, and (so) 
assume the White Crown and the office of thy father Osiris. What remaineth of him burn 
in that brazier of the Mistress of the Two Lands (?). Rec hath given thee the strength of 
Mont, and for thee, O Horus, is the jubilation (?). 

EPILOGUE 

DECLARATION OF THE TRIUMPH OF HORUS 
Published: E. vi, 90; J. Diimichen, Geographische Inschriften, i, pi. Lxxxvm. 

There is no relief attached to the following text, which was no doubt recited by the 
Reader or Chief Lector, who, as he may have done in the preceding scene, possibly 
impersonated Imhotep. 

[reader or chief lector.] [90, 3] Horus of Behdet, great god, lord of the sky, is trium- 
phant in the Broad Hall, and overthrown are the enemies of his father Osiris, of his mother 
Isis, of his father Rer, of Thoth, master of hieroglyphic writing, of the Ennead, of the Great 
Palace (fiwt-^it),^ of Abydos, (Ntrwy),^ Hwl-ntr,*" Wetjset-Hor, Behdet, Dender ah, 

and Khant-Iebt,' and of his Majesty himself, the Son of Rer, (Ptolemaeus-may-he-live- 
for-ever-Beloved-of-Ptahj^ . 

^ See Sethe, Amun und die acht Urgotter, p, 46, n. 2. 

^ Perhaps there is a reference here to the cult of the heron at Dbcwty see Winlock.^^*^ iv, 12; Sethe, Nachr, 
Gottingeriy 1921, p. 35; Id., ap. Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des Konigs Saifiu-reCy ii, Text, p. 103. 

See Wb, iv, 471 ; Breasted, Edwin Smith Surgical Pap.y p. 477. 

^ See Blackman and Fairman, Miscellanea Gregorianay pp. 420 ff., n. 98. 

. ^ ‘hold* of a ship, op. cit., 326, i. 

^ The temple of the sun-god at Heliopolis; see Gauthier, op. cit., iv, 54. 

g See Gauthier, op. cit., iii, 108. Or perhaps we should read ^ntywy (see Sethe, Urgeschichtey § 51), i.e. 
Antaeopolis ? 

^ Apparently the name of the iU-ntryt ‘holy mound* of Neref, the necropolis of Heracleopolis Magna; 
see E. VI, 124, 6. 

i The fourteenth Lower-Eg>ptian (Tanite) nome, of which the capital was Sile {T}rw)\ see Gauthier, 
op. cit., IV, 178, f.; Sethe, op. cit., § 78. 
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3lf. huJitj am, enuJb aj\ ‘tra/n,<jfjush, Stems cjMituwj ceihmorv sxjviesscm.is^ 

.jxJyunj ,'^eyjicurt/ cMleeJtxA tfiX/ ^alL(mtm/^ tTUstamus : t/ni witU. A}Jr, <isJu^,'E lII,iT,lf-',ujitfv -A^^ar-^ 

Kfi/Jj UrUiv snbjur -f,-E.X VaitL tLsur, n((^cAUi(lj-3J$f',IS^-Tr,iSJi;mi363;S,SJ,i];V:7]b^ 

II; SZt. 3^1,2; ISO^ifj W,djl^,SjlOOSjt!- (jlt.ii-3;untk Uj E I31t.^2;u^ thk, sf^-f. E.TSjS^lgiuntk, unvnutr -ft .U.. 

liS'^L;mill'jil3;am,<iuMi u/<lkib, '£T,Ziis-jf3l,ili.;]S.tsrj,8-0:nM3,ci:i33,X:l).S,ioq,q. C^A — 

»>wwwk ieiA.tm,X, 3S0, IJJ -ZKs mw^d'^.j a/AccA Cimnn, Si^rd si ficfj ^tjijnAiLaJts.': ^ skaJULdtoJLvi dtiv- 

X/OiiS djtiAjuTLi^ cUl il&irui^ ‘ o/tuJL l» ^ J1 5 dh4tr JftWt^tIi€^Sa/rr^ hvta/ii’’ 

i/yUj, <xfi Znl l\Juirij, -,c/ficl oxjcaA^ i/n/Zhe, Cffrrilvrtahanj (JauT rv Jtk Zur ^JJieu/ clciZjjUCtnI<^itQ/h^^juu^ alCctcktti^ 

Xktt. ZS.^JLtfMAxijunx^ 1 t- Ll t' Ikvttxjr^, 

3 L, Q{UutAu^>^ Aas dojuTiuL tku fo^ of ^aUis as ^wn/ ds^ nmp^ du. tmx ((^WuL cam^oX avbJnas du. 

MX, (U/ec ylio\t d'aJtacl^cUXa/Xro^ duJE^ fuxTMy (U^ ^^iJLub.^C^fui^ ^mUiofude^ e/^liLLSSouir^ 

eni'o^iyVe^^^weZ^ yfio/Akeau nsooM S-Jj^ cvrtd 

f(j)'Mtv Ls u/ridjauidlM,i^ Z^ txa/m^ oj Z}>Jt ta/rJiL oX Ed^u/^AefhicAf Zkh ^Aeo^ Sd\4^n^ii/n^jS<^k i4i£<^x^dccii(^B'tu^dv^ 
^ffitS. SSI^^^/jdU us 4 ms dufidtcL 4 dJZ a ndXheAJV omd a SouXSl^ru StcXletvfSe^ T.W,5 3'5''*i33,.yuz5i<^ oAuLijJoA Xiu^ sacAtd 
jUjoXoCi ^j ) d^ IQ , ^X'rr\ust JuxA^JUim^M^ cka/jiml inj msL chXkt^ s&vi td/XoxxZs ^ m aouL' 

eJiJOu/ Udv, (Xcof^dUmj^Jz iA 3^ ^''Q^ikef uratiss ojikZs cam^ 4t;t^^A£fd&lUJsksX cfXkt MiU^aZJk^seascJi ej vnr 

4iuridL4jdoTdQ/rudyXh^ ({IrJxmj-nsuf U utMjAAM.imt ua^fiAA^L^JiiUjuuiJ^ 

jufk^Zlije. corned- issi^td/JiJit/i/tudZ^ U/tskh/d/JuJ^ ticnnZ'. SruXkocasfi^o^ ^ a ^ 3=r 

'Is o i a ^ H 1 I ZiZ isi^ 6 - 7 , UUs diffZwltXi cUcicU^ .iv^nctkeA/AVt CJie JoMad^^ S^^,X(lyAti I 

eZc. < MH^'lv,Pch'^A\' Tisur dtc. ^i,imjddAA/jiZthjt,joUnJiK/u^ ^t/i/veA S<jtjjituin.Zlt'U P(!r^ 

J[/^ curvci Nt'PX'fy oJiPy Xkf. (^^eatnxmvts MU^zXumXUs of Jitstn . ! SfusJlxtcUojUt^ hA^oJiAs S-Kk. o/rvd T(})- 

/Aav as SA^ttCTfujTns of f 7 iwnpi(j‘ cundXAu^s c^tAs scant sufifis^Xb C^axJJkUfvS uvuat, ^uAXktAjrvoit',Xk£> watiK used ^ ca. 
JUlraZtoTiS ciiTuZjtus^lAsJl AS fwX ori^tiyAJc/TidLj s^Jttd XoJx^j/c h^nJ dAOunt ^^lem S^fjv ^^.T, is^ /i''/6y 

WH, ifiMj^nd Por4^ (EX.3Z^MmAV;15ZX2,S;^ 

Indcffe/icadL ^ . Q}ti Xkt (dktA/Jio/tidf mCLfitj dJkts stem. clta\lij JCcdlsZit^uusLJjttwte/^ names, olrout/ alL iru 

XUafMZ(uxt^ <ffXkeAef^UkdZ nujrnhtj (glirj,<^;V:,:^qV',m,ifiV;l^^^^^^ 

MO X.^ > tUtiJffieht S-^ U Jtkt sru^ (ff id^;SteyTj3S<f,iS;2,S<JlL ^J\hd.Udncti(rnMJoM samjM A/rajXj 

Ikej A rnur nPijj mto/fis, asojiult, a stiUtcK otf ujotdu,JJiouej^ dTcwtuit as a. mcAe^eneAol (e/tm o^ifiLt' 

qUo do cuU scaled undeAS^ vshtkcK cemeds eft Saentd lakes ontfueu Jtkt jyAJUUhjJsef lemfUes^iduAeas ^ t\^ ^ alwaiji 
Cum ee^^xluSUJt tdijru, fntcuru/n^ Seated I<dt sji^ev^caUt^^dMLS vi^ Sid^tj^ucAt ler^iktACrn^ IkrJr 
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-tny C5 AtCO^dtdL Ofv Ccl/TU iJb jiCSiUrCt^ m/UX/ry JraddAiC Jljihz/ J 

2>S ,^i,(L^fyotjLZj MfO/S ikt/t^crd aj- wt^avvn/^ OfiuL (JxZhdrK^ C/tkL^ rif. IS'ofjUus 

MrwS f\AX^aK<l^cL od td^u^(i/nd^btm,<Lt^xtl\^ cis Xivc CCTtscdTo^ Ci/ru jd^cJtc^dJuxtJ^LsZkc/SQK ^sLs 

a^»vdaf^j^ec^sda^dtrn^j^^Jum\^,UJ^ dt ilt Scmiz^iim^XkcJ^A^4jin3.sff^ y^a^mWj WA^ flW 

ctothz dKc noAzd ’£.11^163^ fif'IS, '^ujt~ Ckxi/mh^^o\. CJicdd\jimjq is cttsc\ijl/td<i^^^^ J T 


dc clothz JJit/ naAed^'B.][^l63^ dkt/ ^uit FnTi^Jt Ckxvmlf€n.^<yL CXcdJ\jtmjO^ is cLtscfuittjtL<is^^ 3 J T 

^tn Q 1 .lre.( u^uJ^^ ^ick^AxM, th^ Lwn^ Mj^jdydfiz/^£,1ZjJffjJj ci/fid Jic U ssx,d Jb J^ 

X ^ M I i/rv ccThjuimj^ Uf^ ^ ~^aA>^g7^/iin/o^^^c4xio oAtoy ru fl^ 

tdfu. At isunxLAvd o/rtvmKj tkv d^vnhtUs of O/ simdoAJ^ n<xm^ dto^^£.E,^S[f%l)^JlnJrAey'i^ cUsc^/vojkd *(^ieaJt 

(j od^ urko AtsixLdJv in ^vtd-npL .U, 274 .^ f-1, 

jotuiA O/ncL e^ceKe/n/tLj Iali^ ^ ccrrnjzsfif^ \ O/ruLtkt^ IxfiALj S^C^ahnimAi Vi'i^ptue of 

AtS)nxikcmj^^^Ajd^^^X.f3jloL^S^CiS(Salscl^^ ^rt'Artstmx/nt ^'^ E^loZ^lX.SuxA ctAX/nycmd^sd Aolm^mthsno^ 

JuxAudx uroAk cf MtdjAotji^^ £. EZ, tok^ 3^ nq^ a Cf^ iiutis aUc dtsi^naJtecL ^5 lil t m ' < ' Cj^tJothtmjdjojdUp^ \ V. QT^ li^/O.JI^e, 

AkaXs (7tcasur^icUl(^ sj^enA cfAimy/ as fxAesenXOru;:^ Xkt. CeAJtrrvOTiLcuL cjLodJyjim^Ju^ Jk CL 

0/ att urws Zy/Ac/Atn^^a/^>tt«^a^y^£a^a^vA45Son/an^.Ae^^E.I^3/^ 

^ ^77/ Wf 3^7/'^* y/ ffj ^ jiassoy^t X/7X. ouA^ cUsmsutic text 

XAoX Jvz^ Xi/OsXAe^ ^uiAuxh,'cl^^ cfAojiJt^-m^Cikjm^ <xsivddaSofMrt(U/i/ri^j']S.V[,t3jt2'‘f^, 

lAA inkxiiCOAit -is-XAtf fux/m^ of OAtoACTr^ioXic ‘jxXo/nA (yv Sii/td^SfnjclL^nc^ ft<Ku€^jUfAicAAcSh/>A(^ttJbt/i^isJU/il2fi^ 

( TAA . Y^31SJ» ^Aas clLS<uSSdsL cXscryTieyAffU^tA inj £y^tt 4/n^ 'Htjc.kair. IjxjlZXAhj rnsutcAuiL^ titwdjj aJJL dating fioni 

XA^ qalA/ X ksX Anj owtscli/ts^docs fUSt 

tuoAc/ JX jiOS'SsMi/ X OA\urv oJt <x/ruj d,tfo7ul^ con<AtsAafi'CliJoXkt,f^ Lclt/nJUtij^ . ^oAct^ 

A ^^,^(^^oXs<>MjiS^2)ciSS'^AJtsXAstihz.tA'jdcmtcuascaltU/CLthLj(^ ovX JlJxjat Jts s^jt^ 

{pz£fj UitAC t/mjxloi^t-cL tntdiCinaJljL^J P. HtJ/. HviXurL ^ Aju^hX A/rU fAsuurXi^^ 
nxAj uru ujAlcA itXs A7t^nZc^7^^c^ a/onjj (AnlJu CMJtjojurO acf^uLoJtic fUa^rds fHsxKutCey^ EfhSzL,^, iSl^JotS notritCt^S^ Jy 
th-oXdrAxros fJsdjf of XA qX ruiAuA^ ^ tfAjjuzLS tsfitCLtxJXt^ <iSrS<i<LaJtid loJA (^oxLdjtss u/^^icu/taJkAojdj^ 

IS cltS4.<yvaAuL Wistuss of tkt^ th -fUa/nt^^ a/ruL acc<yu7wi^ (See. also IT.F^ fjo^ Z Sj Ha/LLd&^ cf.ajr. ^lir^ 

(iij^n^cklo'tcs ofMtz u/sA ’(raAutj fAJtsvnXccL A XkoX <larimjLAj uxtAjeySiroi^on^of XA- OfruL lLi(^) *l\Jia/nXs^^ Jtp 

At rriisdojk-tTL A/TL s<i^ifioScn^ JA4xXXAt^ CL/Yi curifULoJL fts^AxmA oJX’XA^/r^^ C(xJiUAL ^LstuuxxJi oj 

©<s t n ^ll ^\^£j[o,^tArLtkje,A^aiSS<iqesciXkdJfuAMTnJ^QAt^UL^ Tjl/A.M,lf3!,lO,fciuj(JM AJO\.Jj^^ fi/JuiAs AaU 


o^ dh, is Zkis CL inisjxxlmt fofL ^oX'rruJit I A) Jc/l A/rv cofxAxrccs^icnJ of A/iLt '^ects*$£e^ 3iuokfi/ Rifr 

fiCfit s<iA. Xts ^^HLtlksdc ^tdAiPUHLcl f(^zS'^ ^nscjikLiOTis^ ji Ao, tjSte'QJso'DJ%0^(i^AiffitA^XAe'itStd/rnJ&^ Conr 

£3t 

fuSLoxv XelarL^ a/rul ^ i/r\Xox,LCcXimx:^jji^^ d) ♦See fuAtkt\. Z A 5 xu/t^ iqZj. 
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owv /i/xJt oJLao JUJV oJiJt.>^ouCJtcL ouruti/ru^ curuL shoulA/Kl/tuLt^^ ^ clKu/nkt/n,'- 

ntSS ^ A.xxlhje\/ Ikam/ t^jdxxmJb \ sejeAs OvJitAvuBS c^Xkt/J^<vrJtA/w<^^JL£^ ur€U. Ojult/ntL^ oAcrmak 

vc/j^ov^fi^ cuarn^Am^^^^ Xis^- u/n^ue/7xk'(^Il.K21<^.i^^ am^ otrilnrje^^ 

ZkcjiutLo^ S)uyeJru,(Jxjtri/^ (jto<yL U, III. LXXA/V^ B. "furvcuLii^ Urates of ^ 'yfda^ts ^ Aatcis 

us^ec6 jurujtkj^ rrLOjkbrv(^ o^-Ukv (j^itemyMik MnJ^M^cA/^<ju/vts of and JVefiktJxj^s utsajl oudllA/tuxL on. Ihz - 

axA' of tMjCy lKurudoL<^tS S<ArcJ^u/nA^ tl^ cffcx^n^A/nvrruj^ Tlct, dt I €/iTvl/aumicm£nt 

juxIu^UJiS djLL^OAJux^c .yj . JdtsjxjJti' ltumd</u of jx^Ss^eS AmJ uihltkXLclk-fdjafrJt U me^rUjLcntd^dotdi 
A/t/uj^ dind'bXu^ SiMy^isiiea *' irlolst^ Co/r^ll^ C(AlQ/n<d^ Hec.lkour.. SSI^ 
CVdlijinL^ Saits SOAt/uiL of He/ ccnte/xJts a/ncLX^ nj^rnt ^ tdy j foX/thjt fx^otL/ucts of Ikt' co^andoiy JUk^ Suf/^ 
fxostct JUj Ikty anctAOnts Jo fhoss^^ a/moru^ tkos^ of a/ru /irvtcjuocoTtt^ a iofxAxjft c ^ omA arv ctfJvtoJ iMA/c^ 

Se^/Jfei/tri^j (^oAirihftarL^erh i/m cdten^Ci^tjhkem/ J^ 

ifO.^J\Afl^^mJaAJL^ m^a/noru^ ofMfl Is ^assault aitUK cLuitct ol^eH ^Sfzcitooe.^n.ii'^^cunA lA^n/ H i/iolemt [^(xct oaIL 
UtcrUmssJj h/Jj-.Y^j^Jj Ivih . YLV^^JfJz^AmJt ls likt/ ^A^u^z^foAiouslu \ Aotz ^.’ IkoaJ ’ ^ tvl V Zk 

\K^ fS-etk ) JhtdJv jUSOuLk tAL AvitkJon/^ slkudjES IrV (jAlrt HI I 

LouAJUj (Mt kiS t/xJct' JuywiurtjjltSiM/J^ Zwn^aALj IIQT fCj^ iS-fcj. "JUdr lukz. Xkt oidbtx Jk\ can JjAtu/cst mtarv 'ulteA^ 

(ac\4j^ leKtALj/ j 'Ijlr . loo.aJt.^ as A/rotkcffuissa/^t/ sfycnta ouA/JexJjjLn%cUA. dUsuiSsloov . ^Je, su^ifu}se^Js<>sJolt^^ 

Oi/rhcf^ Iked djTj Akir clniwt^ Joiul Sc/ieanuet At, *Jtkd a/AaH judl^s a^ sc^^eAm/ 'Cs rhAO/rd Zke/JxoAfiAo urkist- 

dcs skniiL^ OS dfttsXJhiOUA^Jiiie^ ojAa, iJjws (rttu/ finds S<Af)fvo*d /in HcajjoicLs mrSt ^iMj(^ur, AdxxHaiAtaxJi(^ af- 

fJUeS/to Oyko/ifiom^lndJu^ h Ol jx/eAScrrv^ A/A lYAd, 1. QKkt/o in&tanX€S cf A4d didud ccjCj^ E.IZ7 (j, (jfoAc 

^oJtJA^JyOUL^sJhtke/dunX^^vdviidcxnYx^^ ^<^d(dJluAJCtfdjadAAmi^dke^ 

ieyudAj,\ M.]l^Mn-fddij ^Ls as G1 ^/ T *1? 

^Aa^oAotu:^ JjOuAL^ Adu/nALtks/ Cut'JkiA(xd\ ^Rkk ]t fe .ZD 3^/ fO^ VI^5o^J S^^lLtdiafiS fyicans 

Jf-L ^Jw fioAcdlei fhoSsc/je^i'^Yti Ih-i^* cleoJilt^ sAcars tkat Ajto/AjAjJtijrLc:^ cf XlAjLcHfnfnycf jJy ~dAjt^ , fte^^/ent- 
00 

Jij, juruJttenU = CfvtAriAru^ of tk^y deissicd Ajndk/u .(Ms jjue Ike/ Edfu. deeds SijfjJ^ fhkt^ cf et/teknju k e/pifim. 

XfuS cdemt^ficakiAru^ Jn kd UtA(j OJitclz/ (d\£m\hvs xm, PlM IXllLond OJ^rv uw 2AS xx;c./?4^.. 

/ k 

Sttke^Muj^edi Ikok J/tXi^S SOTT^ Seuk rmamAmxj as iafii^\uS-JJdckd^ £>weX' tcjAjfduxm/ kier^ o/nAjwirds 

CHdJkudZkySjjdAAC'njOmJt^fs^k^^ (JOCoL^td tld^dnjdk^LAosJAut^fou^ Jtkdic A iddr(^t,^owiA\<^ 

Ja JtktfaWimje^ ojLrj^ 'kj» ^JiLS/lokfo^n/urvs^ofcAyuAj&e/^tke/o^c^ Xe/x^ts^ Xe^/3t5/)(r||^t5^iAe. 

Jad nze/ntdmZcL twifujimtakk^ALAmj^Anik^ no/mjc^ fStt^tJuffiHJtjjlQmds Cot 1, 333, n iS, 

a.)^o\^Ajndtmj^SMriHlkeyf kdj^S€tld^ A) Stc also SttU. UjujtsdixJdt ^ ^dejMJe 

JHaJttktMnAd IK MaS-Jkickd cHl occuAS^ i/n/Xkt filuXai JAxir i/A i Itlow Icf^a- 
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anct^sof^. W- 

^ ^X&77tm/^5^g.Yr,^^,g.. ih<mL6^S<rri,of (bs<AMs,Xkeyiz<^U^imiaJtls^ 

A \ i^^tL^ckllofG^ {<^)'^^f^s^iaJu^-(^(Mjtssoft^ 

tht/fuAAj Sjxjr'jiic/n^. }jt.^/T^ cnvJiisJveoxL^ a/nxL Ae/titsijt'<m^(xJUyAl^ nv€mrltA£’ CS3 ^ ij\t/ 

^kddf<jfO\4m\rYdsi$ruj:^}iiij<ixJty^t^^ (c^;^ 

ikez^Ckzminu^AjuitfyjA^^ jiAultjlkcHa^^-JLamd. aaaM jUjkAjJt can\£^ 

3 nj XJ\^ A^fuXA/ruj^ o^ CiumUTus ot^um/Lvo S Otvc^ Cj^A/WMdvUJy^ S«^% k^crt^ (f^^^rn/n 

atlij Azad JyrPy ^AAffult^^^c^ -V}t, ajkLcJu so o^tcrc /ujdcLU.S ^ xn. ^tU(/rrL(uc^ sfidUri^S oj ItrvcuruL 

dXcUie^ , mu'stJieAt AefiAt^e^ XAc j^, As^pLz^emtemt df ^ iy ,krrv (c^ Jt}yi^ (^\£€k n<>t (Mf^LCuIt/o' 

• 3q. LoiciC Coj\ti.c AJ/fici’fA^S ihfy -fy^ ct^fuJi less Jhie ^ ^ I/t^ ^ ^ juA\JtS{£XXjS A/n^ Ukjt f^olixuALe chjxr 

/LteC Xhe^ luro JjxUM/ C<nvS<STia/Tits CiXe AJLfxxese/rJ^td^lA^ o/ruL A/rvUt (l^JirrimivoJnj ^ , \Utus^ ^<yi/ &x,Q/7npJit>^ i/ru ^clCcLc XvujX 
UOM Jreccnrt£.s p pooy ] AMr Aill/ Lecemts ^ ojt^ ; jihJ^ '/ic^njteLj ' Jrec<smt6 TT^N^pe; ^IJL-s XomxJ^' l/tamts phQx;seedlsa 

Sfu tijtlLvi/j ^ Slolxt , Mclur , 3^^ 2ii. ZS(j^XJf2 Xlf%, ifftt. cX-omjtjocfJr mU rn ^mcLs mo/n^ jijaA(JJjd^ iru CojxJ^ 

liloct XreCcTnt'S NA. f\J^ (lLL\ NIM, Xur iJi’^ ,H'Bp^(j . Mw-jyurt^ ^HTJE^, JjutaA Jl ,HT^^K ,^l^slicnJ^cJ^oLt^u>^mJ^^ out 

Xhat <Lchom/^c eff £u C£i/n^.pje/JukjiS(d\tajLij l/^c^rsv^^ ajsxaALjasXhx^ 

to, Sl/rux.irdth ^ cunjXi'^^ Xxojjt^X}^ uoMjLxJym^ ^Xhx^^iicc^^ ^ 

0^^casiJTnxLlM^^juhAo^f3l^Atst^LU^Jjll^^ CXvtmuTiis . ^ ^ 

^....fAesmtimj i{^)Jv JhUxlcuL€^C^^ <^oryjiUmtsJolJixlcAd<yfX3i^ tjlr},^ 

' ‘ '<z> {^Aul) 3 Cj^wC XluV Cl\xArvniLS ^'BJl^CjXJO.^OX^MvtcXzliAnu/ri^i^^ AnvlAl^yttic i<xx^ 

uncl4/L.\^l;if.; "^(i), Cjifj^)] cxjtuL (^Acf^(lk ^lit^amds CcJ:. ^to(j amxL J23^/k/S. 3^A.i^ii<>u^€ireAy^j\css<JA€, ia^ 

ytix^o 4ve A^^vt UA'uhrujs net CAi^mrriLS InxJt oj t\lur , IxA lU^ 1 S'f, <fu JvPujar ^ T^. noAneS oj ^lamAs .juxTA 

mxoLcvnal and m^cjecai uses . l/ta\e alsc c/ei^ doul'l^ul alxjuJt irv^ HSj^n^andL An 

... . ^ i.Tr <;y oo 


^AXO/fhjdt' cfj Jylrjr S^t 'E.lS,2SSlf.^ ujf'WU. th(x"iS<rrr^ S<ujS It lit 
^ ^'6c ^ "f iCi J tktt {i/nT 'liLints m (njjUcL m-dk caAndcan^ . 3 KLxtt the 3)ouIrLt Skadeirv <yn Iku JjX(SUt\ 1/c 

CL^e A/nlhtcLcuiAa£Jellie^^\jm^ '^R^locj^. II. Jl^ir nsp. u-°m 1 E 


j o/i^ ^Z^LtcioA^ Czr^iO(^^ II. T^/yar nsp. u-°m a nml^^ A 

(e .{fC /lextd Jyn/ ‘^oUowuri^ juj-sssjLS^S ^ (cl) ^hJk npu nfz \<z=> ^ ,F=^ \3cm^ lure Ike 

Cjood Cj^cyd^U^ . . . r^jidtoA Su^ifuyi/jnj tkt AxsU^cyrv, jmLxnT eddUi Aoi^ ajvlke jiA^Qum erd] Tm^ZC^^Lj.. Jt^^nk'nlL 
<A)lmxAxd. ^luAxaerulAyn^ {d). tr) St£llx. CLmxLLd(n(j Sectlani erf njo c^ C}Sec^^^Ml, 

r.I7. /3,i^; w; yL d) St^Junhv, gmAdeA-Us^ gaut/ueA.,ofud',I, 30 U], Aitt^ scAcd^, JrmtaUUncU, 

W:*SJ y* ^ * ' 

^^TunxxjLjAnmMji^ dji{t)Aak t) lo\/ oU^ InstpAuxs su, hilrum J^inC L. t)3yi s^nuicuL 

SftUuTu^S of skmtg (^of, See. IS^XOS-^2.^ iss;s^ W,30S^3. 
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ono Sp (^<kL '^UaS. ^jxfujiLinj^ 

e^yfAe ^fia/^riru^A/n rnAnxl,l}\^^%Lt/nuijuc^$</iU/ta JLoi/t^o^ aJl^ 

y^ee//w^4^./efryl^lf{>^>^ea^ouA/xwtct d^>A ^ ^^^=Xa^ic/ ^ ) ,Q/r\jd/A4niulcLaJUoOiS&i(^Xk€/S^ 

sAotddiht/iJiou^ (a) qaicL ^ Juj jh on oundLJjrv 

OiiA/ JL^ CaVuut,JtJv^Jimj^,ctmjuiutdof cusa^fidLxh., \6tdimt<^ JOvt^ 

(^od^dx/ss ^Ljt jjjixo ufJioUU dKv sh stxy Ejn^ 2 6 o.U J tktJioruj jujitL a. ^tmtAn/niJ 

^imdx cx^jiCL^xiUeJbMoEM^15}^ifjUffieA£'Jij^ a^ocL^ 

cUss^ z^P^cloIIy cfu^sls^ (A^tkiySloJuv ofcu c^cdde^Sj JL^ j!JW ^ lAe^^Tire ofXke^ tLeJt^unxxjliut/ ^ su/^^esis 

dhxxZ A^uj^ jutvXio^ coJSXy Ujj^ruj^ixs n.j\jJU/xAy4jvUJvn ^oltaJtiJL ox^^ut^X^ AxkJli^lhxijno^ 

i/rxii^joJtjtyXkoL^ yjxjJLiaAy unxS cut^Kt Scomt/£mt> Ajt(j<tAjdtcL dA (l ^orruiir JLUnmlli ^ . '^Jr uti^ njo X/XMAnjdji^of^ 

Ajujt mea/iunx^ ^juiloK^ ^sufijufiJt\ CUey a dwa^i lS,l]Z^lJ^4AjhjiJvoJiej(H^^ ccmr 

dx/xts^aiscMctori^of y ^t j0tl6JJi€icA^^ a^ Al AjjhicL T^^Jr .Jruisdd^AinAjUjc^^ ? ^trux^ dxAB he^a. 

C(A\u^itlffrv cf^ c/icLscJiCLvt^ (drtaxrveA^jiJtsJ^^ oalue 0 ^ A cfiAj ^tom^eny^gymeTi ^ ols Ojn^^tjiiTwnJt i/tv tkt 

■Ajiyilh'TUj erf Alujt l^clt\ T^M:iii.l2.s^(j, 


CoVuQ 07 i(Lay A/TvSyla ch Vna/n %l ’^ojouma/Tis ahticU/ 1 


L(>im^e7ifLa/ x/y^ijLac#em<i/p Ct Jojifuma/ris oAUcle' on i i<sctliQ/nt€u y*Le^oii.a/7L7> 

H: fot^^f^^^MicoA-louxAtAjuict^^^. ji.Scii^^dio(^extc):AJtQ£L ^^hc/ni^a'rikhncwii^ fcA^ StkAem \ 

^a/TifeA»mTriuTL'\ fi.if-0t,7txtE.l[^(S)l^yL l/ulluAt^<rdJes% Aeadt \fulk<Ae-^<tiddzss .jt jW" 

tura c»(Iyl^.d■irm&d)A^acl ^^kt(su)£iiro CD^ZaA'AmeSf?! ! fi ifOCjdfe/xt & 
t^*jf\ttxt/ii,^.J^ (lount) Atad .ji.ifiS, 

Aeoci 'Al 5^ ^.ji,tfi6^fffrdho{k^i^:fs^ Silt^ Aead sl (n,S^) : fo\ ^lusdastkt Ues Aiod ^Justas 
thzyQX-JizS^ ^.J^Sjlx.'fO'.^orL ,.^--lfl Q/n£/^>V Jts sn^m- Aeoc^^ As irt m \ ji. if ^cff^\*sCajncL^f^^A.eacl 

h ^-sCvnd'f amAfc/i f}fur AtcL(t ^}Sur ^. fi.ift<^,n.qt - c=z^ w ^ntOjcL cir^W^ W u i h^nJ , 

^Im&tij \tad * cunc/^T^.xxx^ Aeacf ^H.xxx'^ *. 

fiJoi:f(fi ^foneoMTiS^ hexid^ jorJ^Ke^‘f. ■^. Ifll, n. Ill : >ieoJ.^^^\. ^1^13^1.13 

(n.iiq):<fD^i^AeacL‘^^. ° ■fi.J/.iJf,lij(A.is-s;c): fox in Aea<L^°\.^.ii.ib,n.i3ti.:ftfL ‘iqis, 

iq,lf<j’ AeacL Oo/g-;y,^y’. ^ ju lj^l.3^'. f</0 Mie^cdsuffiaAQjrtaltalmA^JrtAT^^ fbtk^ 

<Tl^ as S(tkx,JAamslatcs^ Atad JJit (^dsA^ffioAoj/f. (lUaintJ, J/eLru^ orv fjtak, ^ o*tas ^<tkt Jjia/nstatis^ >li.jf.S$^ {./S- ^CA. 
ifcA mtJl/icmS AtncL ^^ATntA dlJtcynS 

jx/.ii-iS'^ri.rif.: adoL^Ofikt (Atat^<jodali<LI<L(=%\u^cjl!>eJt(Lety(J^^ 

Permits fg\div utcJxa. Oi tke^ cffL/x, of Ais IrucLj irrv oxdin to lusldi/n Xfu CAiU^c 7 m^ ^C iijnU^ iS'-’/i. 
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HORUS THE BEHDETITE 

BY ALAN H. GARDINER 

This paper is the resuscitation of a controversy which had been in progress for a 
number of years before the present war and in which I played a humble part. Until 
Sethe raised the issue in 1913, no Egyptologist doubted that Hr Bhdti was 

specifically the god of Edfu, and that Bhdt was from the outset a name of the Upper 
Egyptian town whose other name ^ J ® Dbi has survived in the Coptic vhco, xfio, 
and the Arabic jj.3! Edfu. The magnificent Graeco-Roman temple still existing in 
that town, with the almost innumerable inscriptions graven upon its walls, seemed 
too decisive for any contrary theory even to come to birth, and if Brugsch in 1879' 
already knew of a Delta district called Bhdt, as well as a @ Bhdt Mht ‘Behdet 
of Lower Egypt’, to which in the following year- he added a J“ Bhdt l!bt{t) 

‘Eastern Behdet’, ^ it did not occur to his mind nor to that of anyone else that the 
original Behdet might have lain in the North. The first suggestion of this is to be 
found in Sethe’s commentary on the fragmentary scenes of the funerary temple of 
King Sahure' at Abusir, and was called forth by a representation of Horus the 
Behdetite among other Lower Egyptian deities. Being well aware of the many places 
where that god is depicted facing Sth Nbti ‘Seth of Ombos’ (near Tukh on the 

left bank nearly opposite Coptus),^ Sethe now conjectured that the original Behdet 
was at Damanhur, some 61 km. along the railway from Alexandria to Cairo, a con- 
siderable distance inland and well to the west of the Rosetta branch. The name 
Damanhur is pure Egyptian, ^ Dmi-n-Hr meaning ‘Town of Horus’. 

How little confidence, however, Sethe at that time felt in regard to his new hypothesis 
is proved by the fact that elsewhere in the same work he rendered as Horus 

von Edjufi 

If this seemingly innocent conjecture had remained the purely geographical matter 
it was at first, it might have been dealt with much more summarily than it will be here. 
In point of fact the location of Behdet has become a crucial factor in what I may term 

^ Dictionnaire geographiquey 540 ff. ^ Op. cit., Supplement , 1266. 

3 Now known to be Nag' el-Meshayikh, on the E. bank nearly opposite Girga, see ZAS Lxxiir, 78 f., and 
more fully in my Ancient Egyptian Onomastica [in preparation], under Nos. 351 a, 352 of On. Am. 

^ Borchardt, Das Grabdenkmal des Konigs Sahure' (henceforth quoted as Borch., Sah.)^ ii, pi. 19 ; Text, p. 79. 

5 It had long been known from Juvenal (though he was sometimes thought to have been mistaken) that 
there was an Ombos in the neighbourhood of Denderah. Petrie, however, was the first to find the actual 
site in 1894-5, discovery there of the remains of the temple of Seth disposed of the difficulty that the 

temple of the other Ombos not far north of Elephantine Kom Ombo) did not mention 

Seth at all, but only Suchus and Haroeris ; also the names of the two places are differently spelt in hieroglyphic, 
see below, p. 32, n. i. Boeder, art. Set in Roscher's LexicoHy iv, 728, claims that Dumichen had earlier 
recognized that the Ombos of Seth must have lain near Nakadah and Balias ; reference to Diimichen’s Geo- 
graphic Agyptensy 125, the passage quoted by Boeder, fails to reveal any such conjecture. 

^ Borch., Sah.y n, Text, pp. loi, 127. 
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the new Euhemerism — the doctrine that the titles and myths of the early Egyptian 
gods reflect successive periods in the predynastic history of Egypt. The most elaborate 
expose of that doctrine is Sethe’s Urgeschichte und dlteste Religion (1930), in which a 
whole series of consecutive stages are deduced by this method. Many scholars have 
taken a part in the debate on one side or another, but Sethe’s most strenuous opponent 
over the question of Horus the Behdetite has been Kees, above all in his book Homs 
und Seth als Gotterpaar (1923-4),^ where it is denied that this Horus was ever the god 
of Lower Egypt and affirmed that the original Behdet was Edfu, as all Sethe’s pre- 
decessors had believed. 

My own intervention occurred in 1918,- the points upon which I insisted being 
(i) that since Horus of Behdet was, from the earliest times, contrasted as the repre- 
sentative god of Lower Egypt with Seth of Ombos, the god of Upper Egypt, the 
original Behdet must have been situated in the North, and (2) that though Horus of 
Behdet was worshipped at Edfu at a very early date, it is only at the end of the 
Twelfth Dynasty that Bhdt first appears as an alternative name for Dbi. (3) I also 
expressed doubt whether Sethe was right in placing the Lower Egyptian Behdet at 
Damanhur, pointing out that at least one text at Edfu equates Behdet with Sambehdet 
{Smi-Bhdt), the name given to the XVIIth Lower Egyptian nome, that of Diospolis 
Inferior. In the following pages I shall endeavour to reinforce the views thus ex- 
pressed. It is now proved that Sambehdet was situated at Tell el-Balamun, 25 km. 
south-west of Damietta and only about 20 km. from the Mediterranean coast. I shall 
produce reasons for thinking that the name Sambehdet was a meaningful expansion 
of Behdet, and that the places designated by these two names, if not completely 
identical, were at all events not far distant from one another.^ My second point 
probably requires modification. Incidentally, some curious new facts will emerge in 
connexion with the symbol of the winged disk. In conclusion, reflections on the nature 
of the country between Behdet and the sea will transport me, however reluctantly, to 
the fringe, if not actually within the arena, of the euhemeristic contest. 

I. Horus the Behdetite as the god of Lower Egypt 

That Horus was regarded as the national god of Lower Egypt was asserted by 
Pleyte"* as early as 1865, and though a decade later we find Eduard Meyer^ contra- 
dicting him with a dogmatism as absolute as it was unjustifiable, this view has con- 
tinued to gain ground, receiving a strong impetus from a text to which Goodwin first 
called attention in 1873.^ This was the text subsequently studied by Breasted under 
the title ‘Philosophy of a Memphite Priest’^ and later re-edited by Erman and by 
Sethe. In that text, the recent copy of a composition of great antiquity, the god Geb 
divides the whole of Egypt between the two rival claimants, allotting Upper Egypt 

* The tw'O parts are henceforth quoted as Kees i, Kees ii. The full discussion of Behdet from the geo- 

graphical point of view is in the Appendix (ii, 71 ff.)? a diligent piece of work, from which there is much to 
be learnt. - JEA v, 223. 

3 Gauthier, Dict.geogr., ii, 28, likewise places Behdet at Tell el-Balamun, but both here and in Nomes d'Egypte, 
165 ff., fails to state his reasons. 

♦ ZAS in, 54. s Meyer, Set-Typhon (1875), 33. 

^ Chabas, Melanges egyptologiques, 3rd series, i, 247 ff., and particularly 283. ^ ZASxxxix, 39 ff. 
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to Seth southwards from Su, his birthplace somewhere to the north of the Fayyum, 
and Lower Egypt to Horns northwards from the neighbourhood of Turahd 

The question here to be discussed, though reposing upon the same kind of evidence 
as the thesis just mentioned, introduces an entirely new issue. The stress is now upon 
the place-names. It is no longer simply Horus and Seth who are under consideration, 
but since the monuments so often contrast the Seth of Ombos with the Horus of 
Behdet and since Ombos is known to have been a town near Tukh and Balias in 
Upper Egypt, there has always seemed a great likelihood that the original Behdet was 
in Lower Egypt. Could this be proved, then the contention that Horus was the 
national god of Lower Egypt would obviously be much strengthened, and if in 
addition the whereabouts of Behdet could be ascertained, a certain re-orientation 
with regard to the mythical history of the god would become necessary". I begin by 
noting that fe Bhdt is not mentioned in the Pyramid Texts, a curious fact which 
imperatively calls for explanation. 

Following the example of Sethe, Kees takes the figured representations as his 
starting-point, and begins with the well-known design of the union of the Two Lands 
(i, 7 ff.). At the very outset he comes across a scene appearing to contradict the notion 
that Horus was the god of Lower Egypt. This is sculptured on the chapel of Ment- 
hotpe HI from Denderah.^ To right kneels Horus; to left, beyond the sign of union 
J, was once the figure of Seth, subsequently deleted; behind each god stands one of 
the S Mrf-goddesses, and the damaged inscription of the goddess to the left proclaims 
her the Mrt of Lower Egypt. The published photograph is poor, but the facts appear 
to be as Kees stated them. This is by no means the only awkward testimony of the 
kind, and later on Kees quotes, for example, a coronation scene where Seth, though 
qualified as ‘lord of Upper Egypt’, offers to the king the crown of Lower Egypt 
(i, 15). It is useless to examine all the similar data which Kees brings forward. The 
answer to such discrepancies is that the weight of evidence in favour of Horus as the 
god of Lower Egypt is absolutely overwhelming. The explanation of facts like that 
just mentioned is probably that these scenes were all intended to emphasize the union 
of Egypt under a single ruler, and the result of this act would be to accord all the 
kingly attributes from both halves of the country to one and the same royal person. 
Hence, too, the national gods could interchange attributes. If I in my younger days 
had donned a French friend’s b^et and he had borrowed my College blazer, nothing 
could have better stressed the Entente Cordiale. 

Kees next turns to the series of sitting statues of Sesostris I discovered by Gautier 
and Jequier at Lisht.^ Here the stereotyped scene of union is depicted on both sides 
of every statue. On two of the ten statues the opposing gods are personifications of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, and on three more they represent abstractions of one kind 
or another. The remaining five portray Horus and Seth face to face, Seth invariably 
grasping the plant of Upper Egypt and Horus as invariably that of Lower Egypt. The 

* Sethe, Dramatische Texte, 23 ff. ^ Ann. Serv. xvii, 229, with pi. i. 

3 Gautier & Jequier, Fouilles de Licht, pp. 33 ff. ; see too Borchardt, Statuen und Statuetten (CCG), li, 
pp. 21 ff., where some of the scenes are shown in photograph. 

E 
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epithets of the gods are not always the same. On all five statues (seven cases in all) 
Seth is connected with Nht ‘Ombos’, and on four of the five (six cases) Horns 
receives the epithet fe® Bhdti ‘Behdetite’, e.g. pi. iii, i. By way of variation, Seth 
is twice 'c:7 ppp® nb Sw ‘lord of Su’, this being the already mentioned town lying just 
within the borders of Upper Egypt. Similarly Horus is once nb Msn ‘lord of 

Mesen’, a Lower Egyptian town near T^rzv ‘Sile’ on the eastern frontier.* 

But there are also direct references to Upper and Lower Egypt: on one statue Seth 
is called ‘lord of the Upper Egyptian land’; on another (pi. iii, 2) his figure is 
replaced by that of Upper Egypt personified, the accompanying legend stating ‘Seth 
gives to thee his places’, while the corresponding figure of Lower Egypt has as legend 
‘Horus gives to thee his thrones’; a third statue describes Seth as ‘pre- 
eminent in the Upper Egyptian conclave’^ and Horus as ® ‘pre-eminent in the 

Lower Egyptian conclave’. In at first sight glaring contradiction to all the foregoing 
testimony is one single scene in which Horus, though holding the plant of Lower 
Egypt and facing Seth ‘who is in Ombos’, nevertheless receives the epithet 

‘the Behdetite pre-eminent in the Upper Egyptian conclave’. 

How does Kees face up to this so nearly unanimous body of evidence ? He assures 
us that with the partner of Seth some degree of hesitancy {eine gezoisse Unsicherheit, 
I, 9) is observable. In other words he ignores the great bulk of the facts and attaches 
exaggerated importance to the one small detail that might seem to favour his own 
opinion. In that exceptional instance, he tells us, the god is clearly understood as 
Horus of Edfu {deutlich als Horus von Edfu aufgefasst). In this verdict there may be 
a grain of truth, but only a grain. ‘Pre-eminent in the Upper Egyptian conclave’ is 
not a mistake on the part of designer or sculptor, as I myself once thought in agree- 
ment with Sethe,3 for it occurs even earlier as an epithet of Horus the Behdetite.^ It 
must be remembered that Horus was the conqueror of his brother Seth, and for that 
reason might comprehensibly annex his attributes; otherwise said, our epithet may 
well signify ‘the falcon-god of Lower Egyptian Behdet who has extended his power 
also over the divine conclave of Upper Egypt’. In that case there would be no direct 
reference to Edfu, the Upper Egyptian Behdet, though any ancient Egyptian who 
knew that the Lower Egyptian god had secondarily established himself in that town 
might easily have construed the epithet in that way. 

Before going farther I must animadvert upon the dangers of question-begging 
translation. Kees sometimes renders Bhdti as ‘von Edfu’ (i, 23. 28. 29, &c.), though 
sometimes, to do him justice, he writes ‘Horus Bhd.f (e.g. l, 22) and sometimes ‘von 
Bhd.t (Edfu)’, e.g. i, 14. Upon incautious readers the first-named translation can 
hardly fail to exert a hypnotic effect. Doubtless it is often useful to write ‘lord of 

* yEA V, 242; a particularly clear example Chassinat, Edfou (henceforth quoted as Ch., Ed.)y vi, 51, under 
No. XIV ; see too below, p. 49, n. 5. There were other places of the same name, including Edfu, to which the 
name was secondarily transferred in the same way as Behdet, but the easterly Mesen near Sile was clearly the 
most important. See too Gauthier, Diet, geogr. in, 60. 

2 See below, p. 27, for an explanation of this difficult term. For the present epithet cf. hnti itrt (det. the 
Upper Egyptian sanctuary) given to Nhti ‘the Ombite’, Pyr. 370. ^ Urgeschichte, p. 75, n. 2. 

^ Jequier, Monument fun&aire de Pepi II (henceforth quoted as Jeq., Pepi //), ii, pi. 51. Also another 
example from the reign of Sesostris I, Ann. Serv.y xxx, pi. II to Chevrier’s article, top right. 
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Thebes’ for Wnt and so forth, but wherever there is the shadow of a doubt, 

it is definitely unscientific to insinuate unproven identifications. To render old 
Egyptian dates with the Greek month-names Thoth, Pachons (mostly thus, moreover, 
with spurious or inferior forms) is, to say the least, anachronistic; and so too it is to 
use the Greek designations of the nomes in place of the old Egyptian — Oryx nome, 
Hare nome, are far superior renderings. 

1 do not propose to follow up Kees’s arguments point by point, and shall now turn 

to some related scenes of great intrinsic interest that deserve consideration because 
they confirm Sethe’s interpretation of the scene in the funerary temple of Sahure< 
and also in other ways bear upon the problem of the Behdetite. By way of introduc- 
tion, however, some attention must be paid to the word itrt, in rendering which 

above as ‘conclave’ I have confessedly sacrificed accuracy to intelligibility. The 
accepted translation is ‘sanctuary’,' but this I hold to be altogether wide of the mark. 
In its religious application the term seems so much bound up with the great royal 
Sed- festival or Jubilee that no single English word could possibly convey an adequate 
notion of its signification. I believe itrt to be related to krtc ‘river’, ‘river-channel’ 
and to mean fundamentally something like ‘line’ or ‘row’. Occurring frequently in 
the dual, it there means ‘the two sides’ or ‘rows’. Now in the Sed-festival, which was 
normally celebrated at Memphis, all the deities of the two halves of the country were 
summoned thither, their statues or emblems being housed in two rows of shrines on 
opposite sides of a vast Jubilee court, - the Lower Egyptian shrines with the appearance 
^ of the primitive sanctuaries of the cobra-goddess Wfdyt ‘Edjo’ at Buto, 

while the Upper Egyptian shrines ^ resembled that of the vulture-goddess Nekhbet 
at El-Kab.^ Since, as the legend of Horus shows, the North was deemed to have 

* fVd, I, 147, 10, Gdtterzvohnung ; the accompanying remark Urspriinglich zcohl Palast des Konigs is due to 
Sethe's mistaken theory of the Pr-zvr^ Pr-nzr, Pr-nWy see below, n. 3. 

2 On these hwt hb-sd ‘Jubilee mansions’ see Bissing & Kees, Untersiichungen zu den Reliefs aus dem Re^ 
Heiligtum des RathureSy i, 14 ff. ; a new' example confirming that these were situated in Memphis, P. WilbouTy 
Text A, § 189, see also § 83 w'ith my commentar>'. For the Sed-festival at Memphis, see, too, JR A v, 192 ff, 

3 That the barbaric looking structures determined with these signs W'ere primitive temples or shrines, not 

royal palaces as maintained by Sethe, Urgeschichtey p. 130, n. 2, is conclusively proved, not only by the Palermo 
stone {Pr-nzry vs. 3, i ; Pr-rnVy vs. 2, 2; Pr-ztr, vs. 3, i), but also by epithets of the two goddesses who were 
their possessors. For the two shrines of the cobra-goddess Edjo {vulgo Buto, see below', p. 55), both of them 
having the shape Q, cf. | ^ ^ 0^5 0 Tdjd of Dep and of Pe, lady of the Per-nu and lady of the 

Per-nezer’, Borch., Sah., i, p. 52, fig. 58 ; Jeq., Pepi If il, pi. 18, much damaged. It has been customary' to assume 
that Per-nu and Per-nezer were alternative names for one and the same building, but the title just quoted 
proves that this w'as not so; Sethe, op. cit., p. 145, n. i, declared the Doppelnamigkeit to be very' striking, and 
suggested that the one name originated in Damanhur or Heliopolis, and the other in Buto, but the natural 
inference from the title of Edjo above is that the Per-nu belonged to Dep, and the Per-nezer to Pe, or vice 
versa; Pe and Dep, as set forth rather more fully below', p. 55, w'ere the two adjoining early settlements which 
together constituted the Delta town of Buto, the modern Tell el-Fera'm. Similarly' the Upper Egy'ptian 
vulture-goddess Nekhbet of El-Kab had two shrines, the Per-wer ‘Great House’ and the Netjri-shema^ 
‘Upper Egyptian Sanctuary’, but of these only the better-know'n, the Per-wer, had the shape cf. ^J| @ 

‘Nekhbet, the White one of Nekhen, lady of the Netjri-shema^ and lady of the Per-W'er’, 
Borch., Sah.y ii, pi. 18, completed by op. cit., i, p. 52, fig, 58, see too Sethe in the Text- volume, p. 94, with the 
references, p. 84, n. 5, for the Xtrfsm'’; the word .V/;7' ‘divine’ (\Vb. ii, 364, 26) w'ould alone suffice to show that 
a shrine, not a palace, was meant. Some graffiti at EI-Kab, Leps., Denkm.y ii, 117, h. ky w, Vy aptly quoted by 
Sethe, tjbersetzung . . . Pyramidentexteny IV, 189, belong to officials connected w'ith the Per-w'er, and from this 
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prevailed over the South, the Upper Egyptian ‘row of shrines’ might in writing be 
referred to by though the more precise form was with the determinative 

ITI - In effect, the expression itrt smrt would thus mean ‘the company or conclave of 
Upper Egyptian deities’, though simultaneously it would conjure up the image of 
a row of Upper Egyptian shrines such as could be seen at Memphis on the occasion 
of the great national Trai^yvpis. We shall find these rows of shrines in the scenes now 
to be discussed, and excavation has actually unearthed imitations of them in the 
marvellous temple attached to King Djoser’s Step Pyramid.' 

The scene in the temple of Sahure' where Sethe discovered his Lower Egyptian 
Behdetite is so fragmentary that it is little wonder neither he nor Borchardt recognized 
it as referring to the Sed-festival. This, however, is proved by the rather less frag- 
mentary and closely similar scenes in the funerary temple of Phiops II, which again 
form a link between Sahure^’s representations and those in the well-known Festival 
Hall of Osorkon at Bubastis.^ Since in both these later temples chance has destroyed 
the image of Horus the Behdetite, which was doubtless once present, a somewhat 
detailed analysis appears necessary ; the particular point I desire to make is that in all 
these pictures the Upper and Lower Egyptian deities are kept strictly apart, so that 
there is no doubt whatever that Sethe’s Behdetite was a denizen of Lower Egypt, as 
indeed all the shrines ^ on the same wall clearly indicate. In the temple of Phiops II 
the east and west walls of what Jequier terms the Antechamber are occupied by reliefs 
depicting separately the divinities of the two halves of the kingdom. ^ On the west 
wall we see the king standing and facing towards the right ; the doorway in the east wall 
has prevented a corresponding representation there. Each wall exhibits five registers, 
the upper three showing standing deities looking towards the king or, on the east wall, 
deemed to be so looking. Before each row an officiant pronounces the formula of 
offering, and the deities in return address the king with the comforting assurance that 
they bring him all good things in order that he may govern the living, being arisen on 
the throne of Horus (cf. here pi. iv, the vertical lines). In the fourth register servants 

Sethe, with strong probability, concluded that the Per-wer was situated at El-Kab ; whether the Netjri-shema^ 
was a second shrine on the same site, or whether it was at Nekhen (Hieraconpolis), directly across the river, 
remains for future investigation to determine. 

^ As first suggested by Firth, Ann, Serv. xxv, 156. See further for the plans and magnificent reconstruc- 
tions Lauer, Pyramide a degres, pis. LV ff. with the text, pp. 130 ff. The contrasted buildings are here, however, 
considerably altered and stylized; Lauer is wrong in supposing, with Moret, that they have anything to do 
with eastern and western confederations of Delta names (op. cit., p. 130). He seems right, however, in taking 
them to be not the actual buildings used in the Sed-festival, but only copies. It would seem likely that the 
ceremony was always, or nearly always, celebrated in the actual town of Memphis ; an apparent exception, 
ZAS XLViii, 49, is open to argument. 

^ For the latter see Naville, Festival-Hall, pis. 7, 8, 12, together with the photographs, pis. 32, 34, showing 
the relative positions. In this late temple one or two Lower Egyptian gods have by some error strayed into 
the Upper Egyptian series, and vice versa, but not enough to upset the statement above. 

3 Jeq., Pepi II, ii, pis. 50-3, with pp. 39 ff., west wall, Upper Egyptian series; pis. 58-60, wdth pp. 49 ff., 
east wall, Low er Egyptian series. The Upper Egyptian section seems completed on the south w^all, pis. 46-7, 
w^here we see Seth of Su, Khnum of Hermopolis Magna, and Mont, presumably of Thebes ; but here, perhaps 
solely from lack of space, the significant shrines are omitted. The north wall, pis. 54 ff., similarly completes 
the Lower Egyptian series, but here none of the gods is recognizable, apart from the Lower Egyptian souls 
(bfwi) of Horus and Seth, on W’hich the remarks by Jequier, op. cit., pp. 48 f., and others by Sethe as quoted 
by him are worthy of attention. 
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are seen slaughtering oxen, and in the fifth courtiers approach to pay homage. In 
front of each deity on the west wall is a typical Upper Egyptian ^ ; on the east wall 
this is replaced by exactly as in the temple of Sahure^. The losses in both walls 
have been great, but on the east side far greater than on the western. Here at all events 
we can still discern Min (of Coptus or Panopolis), Seth (presumably of Ombos), the 
dog-headed Spirits of Hieraconpolis and some cynocephalous apes doubtless belonging 
to Hermopolis Magna ; as first figure of the third register there stood a goddess whose 
legend Jequier has shrewdly restored as that of Nekhbet of Eilythyiaspolis (El-Kab).' 
The presence of Seth among these Upper Egyptian divinities leads us to expect Horus 
the Behdetite on the opposite wall, and there in fact we do see one falcon-headed 
deity, whom, however, Jequier supposes to have been one of the Spirits of Buto. 
That Horus the Behdetite did occur somewhere on this wall seems guaranteed by the 
scene in the temple of Sahure^, the more so since there, as also here, the barber-god 
Dia-zcr^ occurs, emphasizing the close relationship between these scenes in the 
tw'o temples. That relationship becomes the more apparent because the presence of 
Dwi-ur among Lower Egyptian deities is unexpected and unexplained, the same 
being true of the first of his neighbours in the temple of Phiops, namely 
The second neighbour, however, another rare god called or Hphp{})p 

^ Op. cit., p. 42. 

^ Since my article Personification {Egyptian) in Hastings’s Enc. of ReL and Ethics is not accessible to all 
Egyptologists, I repeat what I wrote there on this topic: ‘Dua’-wer ‘the great Moming-God’ is depicted in 
human form (Borch., Sah.y ii, pi. 19). His name is written with the symbol ^ and Sethe has shown (Text, 
ad loc.y p. 97) that he is nothing more nor less than the royal beard personified. In the Pyramid Texts (1329, 
1428, 2042) his name is associated, not only with the act of sha\ ing, but also with other incidents in the morning 
toilet — e.g. face-washing — and the royal barber appears to have been called “priest of Dua’-wer”,* For this 
last title see Mar., Mast.y 366, a striking example. See, too, Blackman’s valuable note, JEA xxi, 4, n. 2. 

^ For the word-formation see Sethe, Untersuchungen, v, 127, where the rendering Herrscherbinde is proposed. 
fVb. Ill, 175, 13, gives 1^1* ft without meaning immediately after the deity of the same name, both from texts 
of Graeco-Roman date. Brugsch, IVb, SiippL, 855, quotes an example of the deity, erroneously connecting 
him with the snaring of birds. The object is written | p ^ F'j’r. 452, where the context throws no light on its 
nature, but Sethe in his commentary^ concludes from the determinative that it formed part of the royal insignia. 
It is strange that the ‘backland’ {phw) of the Vlllth Upper Egyptian nome should bear the same name Hkf~s 
(with ff , see Gauthier, Diet, geogr., rv, 43, where the example, Leyden V 3, should be read tm^ and eliminated), 
but this can hardly be urged as evidence that Hki-i was an Upper Egyptian god. 

^ Jequier (op. cit., p. 51) has recognized that the name has something to do with the two fans, but does not 
suggest a personification. Despite the later writing ^ the reading Hphp seems less probable than Hpwi, 

a possibility weighed also by Blackman. For the full reduplication (see \Vb. ni, 71, 3) found for 

Nbtvy in Pyr. 593 might be quoted, though there is not ideographic, but phonetic. The only exact analogy 
appears to be ^ later variant name of the XIXth nome of Upper Egypt (Gauthier, op. cit., 

I, 175), but there the reading is unfortunately unknown, Kees, Gott. Kachr., 1932, 107, having disprov^ed 
the thitherto accepted reading Wibwt, see too \Vb. i, 251, 7, It can barely be doubted that the phonetic 
complement □ here strangely added to the ideogram ^ was intended to distinguish its pronunciation from that 
of swt ^shade’; the component consonants hp were known already to Brugsch, \Vb. SuppL, 812 ff. ; 

Diet, geogr. 494, 1253, see too Wb., loc. cit. Ibid, mention is made of an example of the god in a New Kingdom 
magical text, but this I have been unable to trace. However, a calendar of lucky and unlucky days at Turin 
(copy by Botti in possession of Cemy), names a festival of on 4th month of Inundation, days 6, 9, 

The proximity to one another of the deities Hkf-s and Hpwi( ?) not only here, but also in Navi lie, Festival-Hall, 
pi. 12, speaks strongly in favour of the connexion with the two fans, as suggested in the text; nor would 
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is shown to have Lower Egyptian connexions by the fact that there existed a seldom- 
mentioned Delta town bearing the same named The two gods Hh-s and Hpzvi{ ?), 
who must be conjectured to be personifications or patrons respectively of the king’s 
handkerchief, towel, or the like and of the two fans habitually seen following him, are 
found together also among the Lower Egyptian divinities in the Bubastis scenes, so 
that there can be but little doubt in which half of the country they were held in honourd 
It is unfortunate that no better-known deity of Lower Egypt has survived the destruc- 
tion of Phiops’ east wall, but the human-headed 11 Thnzoi ‘He of Tjehnu’ (Libya) 
points to the north it is idle to speculate whether he was identical with ‘Ash (ii), 
lord of Tjehnu’ found in another part of the temple of Sahure' or whether he is to be 
equated with the ‘Horus of Tjehnu’ who appears in the Bubastite scenes. 

These latter scenes help to elucidate those in the two Old Kingdom temples. At 
Bubastis the Lower Egyptian gods occupy one long row of their own, a regular itrt in 
the sense above defined. Also they are inside their shrines instead of standing behind 
them, and in front of each deity is a tiny figure of the king making an oblation, showing 
that either he or his representative visited each shrine in turn. Above all, the reliefs 
of Osorkon prove that the occasion for these ceremonies was the Sed-festival, though 
the mention of ‘the first day of the year’, i.e. the first day of the first month of 

winter, on the west wall of Phiops would of itself have been decisive.'* 

I turn now to certain other pictures which refer either to the same episode in the 
Jubilee proceedings or to one closely akin. Egyptologists will recollect the fragmentary 
lintel from the Theban temple of Amenophis I which Spiegelberg first published, ^ 
which Winlock^ next, in collaboration with Lindsley F. Hall, sought to apportion 

so uncommon a sign as have occurred in the writing, were this not so. The duality is naturally due to that 
of the two Egyptian kingdoms, the same notion being apparent also in hpti ‘extremity’ (of the land) and in 
the A^^’Crowns {Wh. iii, 69, 12-6). 

^ Overlooked by Gauthier, but recorded by Brugsch, Diet, geogr., 494. His quotations come from tw'o late 
sarcophagi : Petekhons, whose sarcophagus is said to come from Sakkarah, was a hri tnf of Mut of Ashru, 
and also ‘of Mut and Khons of the temple of Hpzvi( ?)\ Rouge, Inscr. hier.^ 102; the other sarcophagus, said to 
be in Vienna and belonging to one Tjaharpto (Brugsch, Geogr. Inschr.y iii, pi. 14, Nos. 49 ff. with pp. 34 f., 
but see also Gauthier, Livre des Rois, ill, 172, n. 3) mentions many Upper Egyptian priesthoods, particularly 
in Hermonthis, but in the context that concerns us the priesthood of ‘Min residing in is 

sandwiched between that of Hathor, lady of IVnhy and that of Amen-Re^ ‘lord of the North Land’ ; Hatljor, 
lady of W^rhy had her place of worship in the Ilnd Lower Egyptian nome, Mariette, Denderay i, 26, d ; Chassinat, 
Dendara (henceforth quoted as Ch., Dend.)y i, 142, 2; Piehl, Inscr. Hi^.y ii, 127 (here again beside 

^ I am indebted to Blackman for a reference to Ch., Ed.y viii., 137, where the gods Hk{f)-s and Hpwi{?)y 
this written Hphpy occur beside one another in a text relating to the filling of the udjat-eye; they are not 
found in the very' similar text, Brugsch, Thes.y 41 f. 

^ Jeq., Pepi //, op. cit., pi. 60, see p- 51, with n. 7 ; on a fragment recognized too late to be placed in the 
Reconstitution d' ensembhy pi. 58. 

^ Brugsch, Thes.y 1125 ff.; Sethe, UntersuchiingeUy iii, 144, Index, under tpj rnp-t \ early examples in lists of 
feasts. Junker, Giza II y 60 f. In spite of Borchardt, ZAS LXXii, 92 ff. (an interesting article, but containing 
many unwarrantable conjectures) I consider it certain that the Sed-festival was reckoned officially as beginning 
on the date named, which is often mentioned as that of the day when some high official w'as commanded by 
the king to ‘proclaim’ (^r) it. Important new material for the 8th to 13th Jubilees of Ramesses II, Mond & 
Myers, Temples of Armanty pi. 93, i, 3, with pp. 163 ffi ; here the said date is given for four out of the six 
occasions mentioned, but for the two others the 17th of the same month is inexplicably named. 

5 Spiegelberg, Zzvei Beitrdge zur Geschichte und Topographic der Thebanischen Necropolis im Neuen Reiche 
(1898), pis. 2-6. ^ JEA IV, II ffi 
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among tw’o lintels even more fragmentary, but to which Sethe,* who had access to 
Spiegelberg’s squeezes, subsequently restored its pristine unity. Since then Bisson 
de la Roque has brought to light at iMedamud two nearly identical lintels which are 
not only of earlier date, but also are still equipped with considerable portions of their 
doorposts, I content myself here with reproducing and discussing the doorway of 
Sesostris III (pi. iv);^ that of the slightly later King Amenemhet-Sebkhotpe,^ like 
that of Amenophis I, shows but few differences of detail, far less than are visible in 
a highly ornate descendant of the reign of Alerenptah.^ 

The briefest examination of these doorw ays reveals the fact that their representations 
are mere modifications of those already studied; even the vertical line of inscription 
running down each doorpost reproduces in essentials the phrases of the horizontal 
bands above the deities in the temple of Phiops. The more restricted space here has 
forced the artist to concentrate on Upper Egyptian cults, these being chosen because 
his main purpose was to include the gods of Medamud and of Thebes. That there was 
no intention to exclude Lower Egypt is proved by the presence of the heron-god of 
Djeba^et (top right) and of Horus the Behdetite himself ; Sethe^ has shown that Djeba^et 
was either another name of Pe (Buto), or else was quite close to it, and this very 
ancient divinized bird was doubtless incorporated in the pictures as the appropriate 
counterpart of Horus the Hieraconpolite {Nhni, top left), whereas the cobra-goddess 
Edjo of Buto w'ould have produced a very incongruous effect. But a still more curious 
means was devised to remind the spectator that the Lower Egyptian deities had their 
share in the ceremonial here commemorated: though all the divinities depicted in the 
separate square compartments are Upper Eg)'ptian, behind those on the left doorpost 
are Lower Egj'ptian shrines this reminds us how imaginatively and unliterally 
we have to interpret all such pictures. On the left doorpost of Sesostris HI we see 
Amun of Thebes, (Min) of Panopolis,'^ Suchus of Imiotru (part of Gebelen) and his 
close neighbour Anubis of the Two Egg-shells,^ i.e. of the tw^o rocks composing 
Gebelen (‘the two mountains’); on the right beside ‘Mont, the lord of Thebes, residing 
in iMadu’ (Medamud) only Satis of Elephantine and (Khnum) of Hermopolis Magna 
remain. It is in the central scene of the lintel that the greatest innovations have been 
made, and here the balance and rhythm of the design cannot but fill us with admiration. 
In this vignette we see the culmination of the entire festival — the monarch seated 
high upon the dais in his robes of states, on one side as ruler of Upper, and on the other 

* Das Jubildumsbild aus dem Totentempel Amenophis /, in Xachr, Gottingefiy 1921, 31 ff. 

^ Cottevieille-Giraudet, Les monuments du moyen empirey pi. i, in Fouilles de Medamoud {igii). I am 
indebted to Miss Broome for drawing parts of this plate afresh and placing some of the blocks in their proper 
positions. To her also are due most of the other drawings in my plates, as well as the sketch-map. 

3 Op. cit., pi. 5. 

^ Petrie, Palace of AprieSy pi. 21. For an inaccurate and wrongheaded discussion of this, together with the 
lintel of Amenophis I, see Kees, i, 12 f. ^ Urgeschichtey § 170. 

^ The Upper Egyptian shrines on the right-hand doorpost have not the normal broad shape of the Pr-wr 
IQ, but a narrower form not very different from that seen in the temple of Phiops II. 

7 For of the publication, emend ^ , though possibly the mistake is in the original. See Cottevieille- 

Giraudet, op. cit., pi. 5. 

® See ZAS Lxxi, 150 ff., and my Ancient Egyptian OnomasticOy under Nos. 327-9 of On. Am. 
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side as ruler of Lower, Egypt. To the king of Lower Egypt Horus the Behdetite 
fittingly presents notched ribs of palm symbolizing millions of years, and to the King 
of Upper Egypt Seth of Ombos makes a similar gift. The point to be driven home 
is that these larger and so dissimilarly conceived deities are given special pro- 
minence not because they are not local divinities like the rest, but because they are 
that and something more as well, namely the acknowledged representatives of Upper 
and Lower Egypt respectively. ^ 

There is one other highly interesting feature in these doorways to which I shall call 
attention at a later stage (p. 51), but I must now pass on to another far more ancient 
scene with which Kees thought to deal Sethe’s theory the coup de grace? This occurs 
on a stela in an underground chamber of the Step Pyramid, one of a set of three which 
correspond to another set of three in what Firth, the discoverer, termed the South 
Tomb. In all six cases King Djoser is depicted upright, the only human form that 
has been admitted. Thrice he is shown striding rapidly forward, thrice standing at 
rest. The two stelae that alone concern us are the northernmost under the pyramid 
(pi. Ill, 4)^ and the central one in the South Tomb (pi. iii, 3).^ The brief inscription 
in 4 is rendered by Kees ‘Halting (in) the temple of Horus of Behdet (Edfu)’, and that 
in 3 ‘Halting in the temple of the falcon-god of Hm (Letopolis)’.^ In 4 the king wears 
the crown of Upper Egypt, and the ideographically written word which Kees translates 
‘temple’ (Heiligtum ) — I should prefer the humbler ‘shrine’ {Kapelle ) — shows the form 
in 3 the Lower Egyptian crown is worn, and the edifice depicted is the Lower 
Egyptian It seems very probable that these scenes illustrate the same episode of 
the Sed-festival as the reliefs of Sahuref and Phiops H. But here there is an important 
difference, and I see no means of evading the conclusion drawn by Kees : Horus the 
Behdetite being accompanied by the Upper Egyptian type of shrine must really be the 
god of Edfu. But does this in any way imperil the already established fact that the 
home of Horus the Behdetite lay in the Delta? Clearly not! All that this stela proves 
is that Horus the Behdetite had found a new cult-centre at Edfu as early as the Third 
Dynasty. It must be carefully observed that Horus the Behdetite is not here presented 
as the national god of Upper Egypt, but only as a typical Upper Egyptian deity. The 
parallel depiction of Horus of Letopolis confirms this judgement, since Hm, though 
mentioned a number of times in the Pyramid Texts,* never was, and has never been 
claimed as, a Lower Egyptian capital. 

Among the pitiably broken and cryptic reliefs of the Sed-festival in the Sun-temple 
of Neuserref there is again an example of Horus the Behdetite in company with the 
Upper Egyptian shrine.’^ What makes yet more sure the conclusion that this too 

^ On the lintel of Amenophis Seth of Ombos (that near Tukh, not that near Elephantine, which would have 
been written however, Sethe, Urgeschichte, p. 72, top) is repeated human-headed in one of the 

small compartments on the right; I can only view this as a somewhat anomalous duplication of the central 
depiction of an animalic Seth. The discussion by Kees (i, 13) is excusably at fault because he could not know 
that all the gods of the small compartments were Upper Egyptian. 

^ Kees, Zu den neuen Zoser-Reliefs aus Sakkara in Nachr. Gottingen^ 1929, 57 ff. 

3 Firth & Quibell, Step Pyramid, ll, pi. 17. ^ Op. cit., il, pi. 41. 

5 For this towm, the modem AusTm, see Gauthier, Diet, geogr., iv, 175. 

^ E.g. Pyr. 419. 810, in all ten times. Hissing & Kees, Das Re-Heiligtum, ii, pi. 19. 
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figures the Horus of Edfu is the fact that the approaching king is carried on a throne 
in the bowl- or basket-like receptacle called the which is known to 

have been characteristic of Upper Egypt.' Thus we now have reached the position 
that as early as the Third Dynasty the Lower Egyptian god Horus the Behdetite had 
already been introduced, local epithet and all, to Upper Eg^^ptian Edfu, which accord- 
ingly became a second Behdet. We shall find this duplication of Behdet to have 
exercised an important effect upon the later name of the more northerly of the pair, 
and also to have influenced its southern counterpart in the choice of a symbol under 
which to represent its god. We must never forget, however, that the original Behdet 
was the Behdet of the Delta; to that fact the constant contrasting of Horus the 
Behdetite with Seth of Ombos bears eloquent and irrefragable witness. 


II. Behdet as a town, nome, and district of Lower Egypt 
A Lower Egyptian town Behdet did really exist, and is no mere deduction from the 
epithet of the god. Attention was called to the decisive evidence by BorchardU as 
early as 1906, but for more or less comprehensible reasons was overlooked by Sethe 
and Kees. A fascinatingly interesting inscription at Edfu,^ of which the first and most 
important lines were published and translated by Brugsch, Thesaurus, pp. 604 ff., gives 
detailed statistics of the dimensions of Egypt, and indicates as its total length 106 itr 
or schoeni. This figure is repeated in the charred geographical papyrus from Tanis,'^ 
with a further dimension of 20 itr in which the towm of is somehow involved. The 
complete elucidation of these data was afforded by some votive cubits found at 
Karnak, the gist of which was announced by Borchardt in the afore-mentioned note, 
though he did not publish the actual inscriptions until much later.^ It will suffice to 
reproduce here the crucial words from the best preserved of the three ; this dates from 
the reign of Nekhtharhebe: 




i rwi ^ 


X 


^ n n n n 
n n n 1 1 
: 1 u t I 


: 


1 n n 


Sum-total^ of schoeni, io6, complete. Mode of calculating it:^ Elephantine to Pi-Ha<py, 86 
schoeni; from upstream at Pi-Ha^py to the hinterland of Behdet, 20 schoeni. 


The necessary emendation of the second figure to ^ | | | and the interpretation of 

^ as ^phw ‘hinterland’, are taken from the less complete cubit dating from one of the 
Osorkons.^ Pi-Ha^py is now known to be, not the island of Rodah opposite Old Cairo, 


* Sethe, Urgeschichte, § 150. 

^ Borchardt, Nilmesser und Nilstandsmarken, in Abh. Berlin^ 1906, 54, n. 3. 

3 Ch., Ed,, VI, 200, 1 . 84; see also Porter & Moss, Bibliography, vi, 164, under (32o)“(323). 

^ Griffith & Petrie, Tzvo hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis, pi. 9, fr. 9. 

5 In photograph, Borchardt, Geschichte der Zeitmessung, pi. ii. No. i ; then in type in Festschrift zu C, F, 
Lehmann-Haupts sechzigsten Geburtstag = Janus, Vienna & Leipzig, 1921, pt. i, 119 ff. 

* Dmd smf, see Wb, v, 458, i, and for the writing op. cit., v, 462, bottom, in a name of the sun-god; 
cf. further ^ in the Edfu inscription quoted in n. 3, ibid. Since the above was written, I have received from 
Cemy a copy of the three registers of figures below the inscription above reproduced, and here, too, I find 

a most astonishing writing for Dyn. XII. 

^ Ssm hi, also on the monument of Sesostris I quoted below, not in Wb., but evidently related to the 
mathematical use of ssmt, which Griffith translated ‘working out’, see Peet, Rhind Mathematical Papyrus, 
P- 22. 8 Borchardt, Zeitmessung, pi. 1 1, No. 2. Also in the article quoted above in n. 5. 
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but Atar en-Naby on the east bank 2 km. farther south, * and Behdet, which Borchardt 
identified with Damanhur, will prove to be — elsewhere. Obviously the compiler of 
these figures set before himself the task of stating the lengths of the Upper and Lower 
Egyptian Niles respectively, and the total length of 86+20 = 106 schoeni from 
Elephantine to the sea led Borchardt to assess the length of the schoenus at 20,000 
cubits or 10-5 km. The age of the original source from which were derived these 
numbers and the other indications of area and so forth that accompanied them was 
hardly, until recently, susceptible of a reasoned estimate. The language of the cubits 
seemed Middle Egyptian, but statistics of such precision appeared to demand an 
advanced and sophisticated state of society. Through the generosity of a French 
colleague I am able to submit the proof that the archetype of the cubits went back to 
the Twelfth Dynasty at all events. In preparing my commentary on the Golenischeff 
Onomasticon, I applied to M. Lacau for information concerning the newly reconstructed 
Chapel of Sesostris I at Karnak.- In July 1938 he kindly sent me a hand-copy of all 
the essential inscriptions, together with valuable comments and permission to use 
these data for my geographical researches. Annexed is his copy, recopied for me by 
Mrs. Smither, of the portion immediately adjoining the Lower Egyptian nome-list. 



Fig. I. 


It did not escape M. Lacau, nor could it have escaped any expert in possession of the 
facts, that the text here, very baffling in some of its details, is closely akin to that of the 
cubits. The rare expression p shn ht (see p. 33, n. 7 above) would alone suffice 
to prove the relationship. The division of the Nile from Elephantine to the Mediter- 
ranean is the same, and again we find var. ‘the hinterland of Behdet’. 

It is true that the figures in the copy furnished by M. Lacau are not concerned with 
the length of Egypt, but with other measurements. Below these figures, however, are 
others not available to me for publication, and there cannot be any doubt but that all 
these statistics belong to the same series. Nor is it to be supposed that with the Karnak 
chapel we are at the beginning of the story ; that presumably belongs to the Old Kingdom. 

* M. Hamza in Ann. Sere. xxx\ il, 233 ff., and see also my Ancient Egyptian OnomasticGy under No. 397 
of On. Am. 

2 For a preliminary account see Ann. Serv. xxxviii, 567 ff., with impressive photographs of the facade 
and one side. 
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Where then is this Behdet now authenticated as existing in the Delta at an early 
stage of Egyptian history? Sethe, as we have seen, placed it at Damanhur,* but his 
only evidence came from one of those series of supplementary districts which the 
Graeco-Roman temples occasionally appended to their nome-lists and which Brugsch 
used to describe as districts autonomes. Since in the sequel we shall have much to do 
with such lists of nomes and districts, a few lines may fitly be devoted to their normal 
mode of presentation. To refer to them as nome-lists is a convenient, but strictly an 
inaccurate, appellation, since they consist of long processions of large-breasted, 
fecund human figures in relief, each figure laden with offerings and bearing on his or 
her head a standard upon which hieroglyphs indicate the name of the nome or district 
personified. The king stands in front presenting them in turn to the chief deity of 
the temple in which the sculptures occur. The legend accompanying each separate 
offering-bearer declares: ‘King so-and-so has come, he brings to thee nome-capital X 
and/or town Y with offerings Z; thou art ’, here naming a deity closely associ- 

ated with the nome or district in question, often however in allusive terms. The 
upshot of this procedure is to identify every local deity with every other, cf. a parti- 
cularly striking scene where all the gods of the different nomes are depicted as crocodiles 
and thus identified with Suchus, the god of the Fayyum.- Only in one respect is such 
identification limited, namely in respect of sex ; at Denderah, where the deity was the 
goddess Hathor, all the identification clauses identify her with some other goddess. 
To return to the list which Sethe supposed to mention Damanhur, the district con- 
cerned is the last of a much-damaged series at Edfu,^ embracing the whole of Egy^pt 
from Kom Ombo northwards, this following upon, and continuous with, a series of 
nomes of Lower Egypt. The name of the final district^ is cfe] Behdet, and the legend 
beside its offering-bearer describes Ptolemy XI as bringing to Horus of Edfu ‘Behdet 
inundated with its Azi;-provisions, and f^f ^ Dmi-n-Hr Town-of-Horus carrying all 
its aTzrfzt^-provisions’ ; finally the god of Edfu is addressed, ‘Thou art the Behdetite 
who ranges over Chemmis^ and captures the crocodile {kp), See’. The only 
other mentions of Dmi-n-Hr in Gauthier’s Dictionnaire geographiqiie (vi, 93-4) are : (a) 
Dmi-Hr on a topographically very important block which was long in the 
hands of an inhabitant of Ashmun, but doubtless emanated from Kom Abu Billu 
over 20 km. to the north-west, on the desert edge near the village of Et-Tarranah 
(Terenuthis) immediately westward from the Rosetta branch ; the block describes this 
particular Dmi-Hr as on ‘the shore of the Western River south of Mafket’,^ 


^ Sethe’s latest references to the question were in his Urgeschichte, p. 71 and p. 55, n. i. 

^ Newberrv, Amherst Papyri, pi. 16. 

3 Diimichen, Geogr. Inschr., i, pi. 66 = Ch., Ed,, vi, 42 ff., see also Porter Sc Moss, op. cit., vt, 161, under 
(3io)-(3ii). Wherever possible, I quote from Chassinat's more accurate and complete edition. 

^ Ch., Ed,, VI, 48, No. XCIX. 

5 See below, p. 58, where another passage from Edfu is quoted locating Chemmis in the XVI Ith Lower 
Eg>"ptian nome. 

^ Ann, Sen', xvi, 226. Neither Daressy nor Gauthier {Diet, geogr., iv, 127) has noticed that in this same 
inscription (p. 222) there is a mention of Htct-sndjn, one of the earlier supplementarv’ districts in the same series 
(Ch., Ed,, VI, 46, No. XCIII). 
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which is the ancient name of Kom Abu Billu,^ and for that reason it cannot be Daman- 
hur, which is quite 70 km. farther to the north-north-west; (b) another ‘Town of 
Horus’ mentioned by Gauthier was the birthplace of the Apis bull named on a 
stela of the 6th year of Ptolemy VII Euergetes 11 ]^ the relevant words as given by 

town Pdamenhur {P^-dmi-n-Hr) which is within the nome of Iyet(?) to the west of 
the Great River’; the problem of the Great River is not completely settled, but it 
seems likely to have been the Meyas /loTayuo? of Ptolemy, which is supposed to have 
debouched in the Canopic Mouth the town has always been a puzzle, but I 

believe myself able to offer an explanation which, if not absolutely certain, has a high 
degree of plausibility ; an alternative name of the ancient Hm, the later Letopolis and 
the modern Ausim (above, p. 32), was var. 'lyt ‘lyet’,'^ and for this 

is once written in an Edfu nome-list;^ there can be no doubt that here stands 
for ^ , a sign constantly confused with ^ owing to the similarity in hieratic now what 
holds in his upraised hand may well be \ and if so, the sign is clearly equivalent to 
so that our town would undoubtedly be Letopolis, where it is well known that 
Har-merti, a form of Horus, was worshipped; Ausim might easily, therefore, 
be described as ‘the town of Horus’ and as lying in the Hnd Lower Egyptian nome to 
the west of the ‘Great River’. Note in this connexion that in the great Edfu nome-list 
the ‘Great River’ is given as the ‘river’ of the Hnd Lower Egyptian nome.^ 

Thus we have found one certain, and one probable, example of a Dmi-Hr or Dmi-n- 
Hr which is not the modern Damanhur, and indeed there seems no reason why the 
term ‘Town of Horus’ should not, on occasion, have been used for any town where 
Horus was, or once had been, worshipped. Consequently, we shall be well advised 
to inquire further whether Sethe’s solitary piece of evidence in favour of Damanhur 
justifies the conclusion which he drew from it. 

The whole question of the supplementary districts is wrapt in obscurity. Brugsch 
seems nowhere explicitly to have vindicated his designation 'districts autonomes\ which 
was perhaps mainly an inference from the fact that the first of them, r=ij Nb(yt) 
‘Ombos’, i.e. Kom Ombo, appears in Greek as ‘the Ombite nome’, possibly 

being split off from the first nome of Upper Egypt named by the Egyptians ^ Ti-zti 
‘Nubian land’ and by the Greeks <5 Trepl ’EXecfMVTLvrjv Kal 0 t\as.^ Gauthier, who has 
discussed the general question more fully than any other scholar,^ thinks the differentia- 
tion of these supplementary districts attributable to fiscal reasons. Until clearer 
evidence is forthcoming, I for my part incline to regard them as mere figments of the 
priestly imagination, based largely upon mythological ratiocinations. They apparently 

* Proved by blocks found on the spot by Griffith, see his Antiquities of Tell el Yahudtyehy pp. 6o ff. These 
are not mentioned by Gauthier, op. cit., ni, 15, who gives the credit of the identification to Daressy. For the 
localities mentioned above in the text, see my sketch-map, pi. v, 2. 

2 ZAS XXII, 125 ; also Brugsch, Diet, geogr., 87, cf. 521. My remarks here supersede those injlEA v, 130, n. 5. 

3 See my Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, under No. 407 of On. Am. ; an earlier note of mine, JEA v, 130 f. 

^ Gauthier, Diet, geogr., i, 38. s ch., Ed., vi, 38, under No. LIII. 

6 Gardiner, Late-Egyptian Stories, p, 34 a, the notes on 7, 3 ; 7, 6. Conversely in a writing of the town of 
Esna, see my Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, under No. 323 of On. Am. 7 Brugsch, Diet, geogr., 1369. 

® Gauthier, Nomes d'Egypte, in ffi, and again 113, n. i. 9 Op. cit., 49 ff., and especially 55. 
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1 . Winged Disk and titulary of King Sahure^ at top of the sail of his ship: relief from his pyramid-temple 
at Sakkarah. 2. Winged Disk and royal name from a stela of Ammenemes III at Serabit el-Khadim (Sinai). 
3. Winged Disk from above a scene in the temple of Hashepsowe at Der el-Bahri, 4. Comb of the reign 
of King Djet (First Dynasty) from Abydus. 5. Names of King Sahure^ from a column in his pyramid - 
temple. 6. Horus-name of King Amenophis II from an obelisk in the Cairo Museum. 
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represent enclaves within the stereotyped series of nomes, in so far as they are not 
synonyms or duplications of those nomes themselves. Now as regards the case here 
at issue, it must be noted that in the very same series of geographical figures Behdet 
had already occurred as the name of the XVIIth nome of Lower Egypt,* that more 
often given as Sm?-bhdt ‘Sambehdet’; not only this, but the town of Sambehdet 
had been mentioned as the metropolis of a supplementary district named () hf, var. 

concerning which we know very little further.^ Since Sambehdet in these 
two entries is clearly one and the same place, and since ^ Behdet is an acknowledged 
writing of Sambehdet (see next paragraph), we are entitled to state that Behdet is 
implicitly involved in tv\'o separate entries of this very astonishing and perhaps entirely 
artificial procession of geographical figures. But if in two entries, why not in three } 
I am suggesting the possibility that the final district [^] might be merely a thoughtless 
repetition of the XVIIth Lower Egyptian nome. Or if, as we shall see to be the more 
probable view, any definite motive lay behind its presence here at the end, it will have 
been the knowledge that Behdet was the v'ery last town in Egypt, a fact for which 
testimony has already been produced. On this hypothesis Sethe’s supposed prototype 
of Damanhur will really be the town which later generations identified with Sambehdet. 
Further evidence on the point will be offered later. 

I now return to the question of the XVIIth nome. In Ptolemaic and Roman times 
its name is mostly given as Sambehdet, e.g. Ch., Ed., iv, 35, No. LXV (Ptolemy 
VII); Id., Mammisi, 67 (Ptolemy X); Id., Dend. i, 127 (exact date uncertain); Diimi- 
chen, Geogr. Inschr. iv, 123 (Augustus). There was also, until better information came to 
hand quite recently, a possible example of this writing as early as Alexander the Great, 
Brugsch, Recueil, i, pi, 25 (=Id., Geogr. Inschr. iii, pi. 4, printed from the same block), 
at Luxor, where the publications give but M. Bakir, who has examined the 

original on my behalf, states emphatically that J can never have been present, and this a 
later examination by Fairman confirmed. The many Graeco-Roman pictures of nome- 
deities regularly name only the capital town, not the nome itself, and here we almost 
invariably find Amen-Req lord of Jfe Sambehdet, e.g. Brugsch, Thes. 620. 622. 624, 
all from Denderah;^ see, too, Chassinat, Mammisi, 169; Id., Ed. vi, 51. However, the 
Berlin Dictionary (i, 470, 7) registers ^ as a ‘rare variant’ (seltene Variante) for the 
nome of Sambehdet, and Kees (ii, 74, n. 3) more adventurously states the former 
to be an occasional abbreviation of the latter. But may not the truth be just the 
opposite.'* May not Sambehdet be, as I have already expressed it, a meaningful ex- 
pansion of Behdet? In order to answer this question let us review the facts. The 

• Ch., Ed., VI, 41, No. LXVIII. 

^ Op. cit., VI, 46, No. XCII. The phonetically written variant (Chassinat’s square brackets, here omitted, 
mean merely that the enclosed signs are no longer preserx ed and have been borrowed from earlier publica- 
tions) is taken from the legend beside the figure on whose head is the standard bearing the tree (J. The deter- 
minative 2 illustrates a trait very usual in these nome-lists. The legends mostly assume that one name of 
the capital of the nome is the name of the nome itself, to which they consequently append ^ when the town 
is meant. Examples of this practice will be found again and again in the nome-list here under consideration. 

3 See below, p. 40, and perhaps also in the passage from the inscription of Hibis quoted on p. 45. 

^ For an exceptional case with ‘Horus the Behdetite, lord of Sambehdet’, see below, p. 44. 
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Berlin Dictionary quotes only one example in support of its statement, namely, the 
nome-list of Ptolemy X, Ch., Mammisi, 67, where the standard on the head of the 
nome-figure has Sambehdet, while the accompanying legend has ‘He brings thee 
Behdet’d The cases mentioned by Kees are, firstly, the standard in the Edfu 
nome-list of Ptolemy XI (above, p. 37, n. i), and secondly, that in the great Edfu 
nome-list of Ptolemy IV, Rochemonteix, Edfou I, 334 = Brugsch, Diet, geogr., 1366. 
One or two less clear cases could doubtless be added from Ptolemaic times, and were 
these all, the conclusion drawn by Kees might have some plausibility. But since he 
wrote, two instances in addition to the Luxor one of the reign of Alexander mentioned 
above have come to light which place a very different complexion on the matter. 
The later of the two is the unique circular nome-list represented on a sarcophagus 
now in New York and figured in my pi. v, i;~ this is attributed by Mrs. Grant 
Williams to the Thirtieth Dynasty, but Schafer, ^ who subsequently made some 
pertinent remarks on its singular appearance, placed it at about 300 b.c. Here not only 
is the XVI Ith nome of Lower Egypt written Behdet, but also it is the last of the 
Lower Egyptian series, and separated only by a small blank compartment from ” 
Ti-Zti ‘Nubian land’, the 1 st nome of Upper Egypt; no arrangement could more 
eloquently proclaim these two nomes as the beginning and end of Egypt respectively, 
and one cannot fail to be reminded of the inscriptions on the cubit of Nekhtharhebe 
and the reconstructed Chapel of Sesostris 1 . For a second piece of hitherto unused 
evidence I am once more indebted to M. Lacau; it is a nome-list of the joint reigns of 
Hashepsdwe and Tuthmosis HI, again from Karnak and comes from what M. Lacau 
calls the Sanctuaire de la barque sacree ; here too appears as the XVIIth and final 
Lower Egyptian nome, and the order of the list, so far as it is not concealed by lacunae, 
is the same as in the Chapel of Sesostris I ; this identity of order‘d was recognized by 
M. Lacau, who indeed declared the only difference between the list of the Twelfth 
Dynasty and that of the Eighteenth to be the addition, in the Eighteenth, of a new nome, 
that of Behdet. Since the circular nome-list at New York presents the same number 
of nomes and substantially the same order, = and since the Luxor list of Alexander 
the Great (above, p. 37), after omitting one nome, makes Behdet its i6th and last,* 


* For the end of the legend see below, p. 44, with footnote 7. 

^ BtilL Metr. Miis,, ix (1914), 117. 3 Schafer, Weltgehdude, 87. 

^ The list from the Chapel of Sesostris I has lost Nos. 10-13, from the Sanctuaire de la barque 

sacree Nos. 1-2, 6-7, 15-16, but it seems fair to assume their complete identity save for the addition of the 
XVIIth nome in the latter. If this be conceded, the differences from the stereotyped Graeco-Roman order 
are: the early arrangement (a) transposes X and XI (these Roman figures represent the final Graeco-Roman 
order), {b) places the pair XV and XVI before the pair XIII, XIV, and (r) omits XVIII, XIX, XX. It should 
be noted that the fixed order of the Lower Egyptian nomes regular in the latest times and accepted by 
Egyptologists is not found until the reign of Ptolemy VII (Ch., Ed., iv, 21 ff.). The great Edfu nome-list, 
dating from Ptolemy IV, places XIV after XV-XVI and inverts XIX and XX; Brugsch, Diet, geogr., 1366, 
has most arbitrarily and misleadingly changed the order of this list as found on the actual monument, see 
Rochemonteix, i, 329 ff., with pis. 15-16. 

3 The only departures from the early order are that X and XI follov,* one another thus in the later fashion, 
and that XIII is in its final position and not postponed to the 15th place. 

^ As regards the order here, there is a lacuna in the 15th place, which was presumably occupied by 
(XVI, the Mendesian). If so, XIV is the omission, and the order is that of later times. 
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it is evident that over a considerable period seventeen was the orthodox number, 
and that the three nomes of ’Imt{t?)-hntt (XVIII), of lmt{t?)-pht (XIX), 
and of Spdw (XX) were later additions, perhaps not much older than Graeco- 
Roman times.’ But what then of the territory subsequently occupied by these nomes, 
and what of the important towns that they contained ? As ill luck will have it, we are 
exceedingly badly informed concerning the Lower Egyptian nomes in pre-Ptolemaic 
times, and new evidence may still be discovered which will upset some of our assump- 
tions. Provisionally it must be assumed that the towns just alluded to were originally 
allotted to one or other of the standard seventeen nomes; some slight confirmation 
is to be found in the list from the Chapel of Sesostris I, where Bast is mentioned 
as a deity of the |() Heka-<andj or Heliopolite nome (here 15th, later Xlllth nome), 
whereas in Graeco-Roman times Bubastis was the capital of the XVIIIth nome. 
Standing forth above these perplexities we now have the well-established facts (i) that 
fe Behdet, not Jfe Sambehdet, was the early name of the XVIIth Lower Egyptian 
nome, and (2) that from the Eighteenth Dynasty onward custom regarded the nome 
of Behdet as the last, i.e. presumably the northernmost, nome of Egypt, just as it 
had previously regarded the town of Behdet, after which the nome was obviously 
named, as the northernmost town of the entire countr}'. 

We have become acquainted with Lower Egyptian Behdet as name of a town, as 
name of a nome, and as name of a supplementary district. The explanation of the 
district is conjectural, but the guess already put on record can now be further elabor- 
ated. My supposition is that the district of Behdet owed its artificial existence to a 
feeling on the part of the priests that this northernmost town of their land, the home of 
its great god Horus, ought to find a place in their processions of nomes, and a place as 
far as possible away from the nome containing Elephantine. We now see that, by the 
addition of nomes XVIII, XIX, and XX, Behdet had ceased to be the last of the series. 
From the reign of Ptolemy VII we have a brief enumeration of supplementary' districts 
following immediately upon the nomes of Lower Egy'pt,^ each district with separate 
figures representing its ^ mr ‘canal’ or ‘stretch of river’, its w ‘territory’, and its 

%ph ‘hinterland water’. For the XVIIth nome the list gives f Sambehdet,^ and under 
its w ‘territory’, significantly called niwt mhtt ‘the Northern City’, i.e. the 

Northern Thebes, the words ‘Thou art the divine god, who came into being of himself, 
the hidden one {imn) whose name is hidden’ make clear allusion to the 
name of that god Amun whom we shall always find associated with Sambehdet.'* 
Notwithstanding the presence of Sambehdet at its proper place in the nome-list, the 


^ These three nomes are also absent from (i) the list of the time of Hashepsowe at Der el-Bahri (ed. 
Naville, [v], pi. 128), and (2) the list of Sethos I at Abydus, Mariette, Abydos, i, pi. 14; they were probably 
absent too from (3) the list of Tuthmosis III at Kamak, published in Dumichen, Geogr. Inschr.^ i, pi. go. 
All these lists have peculiarities that cannot be discussed here, and (i) and (3) are full of lacunae; in none of 
them is the name of the XVIIth nome given, and in (2) Behdet seems to be replaced by Tf~Mhzv ‘Lower 
Egypt’. Note, however, that a nome or district written p S is found among other geographical personifica- 
tions in the temple of Kumah {temp. Rameses II), see Brugsch, Geogr. Inschr., i, pi. 12, No. IV. 

2 Ch., Ed. IV, 21 fF. 3 Qp cit., IV, 35, No. LXV. 

^ Cf. ‘the temple of Amun of the Northern City’, Navi He, Bubastis, pi. 46. 
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following supplementary districts end^ with which can be proved to read hfBhd{t), 
i.e. the Atef-tree of Behdet that the Behdet here rather abnormally written is none 
other than the Behdet which was the equivalent of Sambehdet, is shown by the words at 
the end of the legend ‘Thou art Amun, lord of the marshes 

and papyrus swamps {idh), roaming the backwaters {sib sszv, see Wb. iii, 420, 15) at 
the river-mouth’ ; that at the same time this Behdet was the famous home of Horus 
the Behdetite is suggested by the identifying phrases belonging to the zv of that district, 
‘Thou art fe the Behdetite making provision for the subject-people {rhyt), and every- 
one praiseth thee’. The district here mentioned is obviously the same as that written 
0 var. ^^^ 0 ® Bf in the supplementary series of Ptolemy XI whence Sethe deduced 
his Damanhur;^ it is the same not only because the capital is there given as 
Sambehdet, but also because the district immediately preceding in both cases is the 
problematical district written s. However, in this later list of supplementary districts 
hf 'is, not the final district; it looks to me, therefore, as though this longer list were the 
result of two successive extensions, the first reaching to 0 , which we have seen to 
be virtually equivalent to Behdet, and the second similarly ending with [fe] Behdet 
and motivated by the same desire to have Behdet at the end. If this argumentation be 
sound, further support is lent to my hypothesis that Sethe’s Dmi-n-Hr ‘Town of 
Horus’ was none other than the Behdet identical with or near to Sambehdet. 

That the nome called Behdet was co-extensive and identical with the nome called 
Sambehdet needs no further demonstration, and the determinative ® always accom- 
panying the hieroglyphic writing of both place-names is sufficient proof that this 
nome took those alternative names from its capital town. On the other hand, I know 
of no absolute proof that the tozm of Behdet was situated on exactly the same spot as 
the tovm of Sambehdet. That the latter derived its name from the former will become 
the more evident the further we proceed, and this connexion of the names suggests local 
proximity, if not identity. The only indication which appears to argue such complete 
identity is the well-known inscription of Amenophis IV at Gebel es-Silsilah,^ where 
the king’s first act is stated to have been to command one of his officials to undertake 
all constructional works ‘from Elephantine to Sambehdet’. 

Scholars agree in equating the second place-name here with and grounds will 

be provided hereafter for accepting that view. There has, however, been some 
difference of opinion concerning the whereabouts of this northern limit. Some have 
supposed it to be a town in Middle Egypt,^ but I feel convinced that Sambehdet in 

■ Op. cit., IV, 41, No. LXXXIX. 

^ See above, p. 37, n. 2; the tree of this name occurs also in the writings of the Xlllth and XIVth nomes 
of Upper Egypt, see Sethe, Urge^chichte, § 57. ^ See above, p. 37. 

^ Leps., Denkm, iii, no, i = Ann. Serv. iii, 263. ^ So first Brugsch, Diet, geogr. 705. 

^ Newberry in Proc. S.B.A. xxxv, 122, n. 21, end, quotes this passage in connexion with Xlth Dyn. inscrip- 
tions giving Elephantine and as the boundaries of the kingdom of that time ; the latter place, however, 

is the Serpent nome (Xth of U.E.), Brugsch, who read the name Sam-hud-ti (op. cit., 708) connected it with 
Arabic Coptic ccAigtoOYT, and found the Egyptian original of this in the list of deities of towns now best 
edited in Ch., Ed.y vi, 234. Gauthier, Diet, geogr. ^ v, 33, adheres to this view, but there is no serious evidence 
of an Upper Egyptian Sambehdet. The presence of Horus the Behdetite in the Edfu list just mentioned points, 
as we shall see below, p. 44, to the original Behdet in Lower Egypt. 
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the far North is meant and that the phrase, as Breasted happily observed,' is an 
analogy to the Biblical ‘from Dan to Beersheba’. But if so, then Sambehdet here must 
be a later substitute for the Behdet of the cubits and of the monument of Sesostris I. 

III. The localization, name, and cults of Sambehdet 
Our search for the original Behdet thus resolves itself into the problem of the 
topographical position of Sambehdet, and in this matter there is no longer room for 
doubt. References to the town are numerous, and Gauthier, Diet, geogr. v, 33, enumer- 
ates most of the early ones. Here only a selection is necessary, given in chronological 
order and provided with letters to facilitate later quotation, (a) The earliest mention 
may well be a shazvabti-figvLTe in a private collection at Birkenhead, attributed to 
middle Dyn. XVHI; this names If]- (read Q ‘the 

first prophet of Amun in Sambehdet, the chief of sculptors, Ya’.^ {b) The inscrip- 
tion of Amenophis IV at Gebel es-Silsilah, above, p. 40. (c) Various objects belonging 
to Nebwa^, temp. Haremhab;^ his titles are given in various forms, but com- 
prise ‘first prophet of Amun in the Island’; “jjl — (j|:2 

‘first prophet of Amen-Re<, king of the gods, in Sam-n-Behdet’ ; among the deities 
are^i) ‘[Mut], lady of heaven, sojourning in Sam-n-Behdet’, (2) 

‘Ptah-Seker-Osiri sojourning in Sam-n-Behdet’. {d) Quite recently 
Naguib Farag published^ a stela of Ramesses H recording his dedication of a temple to 
‘his father Amen-Re<, lord of Sam-n-Behdet’ ; above the text Ramesses H 

is shown, censer in hand, before a seated Amun and a standing Mut and Khons; 
above this scene there was probably a solar disk flanked by two uraei; the editor 
states: Au-dessoiis de ce groupe on distingue assez difficilement un dieu Amon assis stir 
le signe Au-dessous on voit encore les signes qui devaient probablement etre suivis 
de jyfe, ville de laquelle le dieu Amon etait le seigneur. The photograph is rather 
indistinct in this central upper portion, but confirms the first part of this statement ; 
at the end I believe there is and nothing more. 

The monuments above mentioned will suffice for a start. Of great importance is 
the provenance of (</); Naguib Farag writes concerning it, . . . je vis cette stele pres du 
Rest-House du domaine d’El-Atrache. Elle provenait de Tell el-Hagar qid se trouve 
d 3 kilometres de Tell el-Balamoun {Moudirieh Gharbieh, Markaz Cherbine). Ce tell 
est a environ 1 5 kilometres^ au nord de Cherbine. Measured on the i : 50,000 Survey 
Dept, map the insignificant mound called Kom el-Hagar is 7 km. to the north-west 
of Tell el-Balamun, and Kafr el-Atrash is quite close to the former. Concerning Tell 
el-Balamun (so most authorities, but the Survey map prints Tell el Balamana) 
Hogarth, who first proposed the identification with Diospolis Inferior, says that the 

^ Ancient Records^ ll, p. 384, n. h, ^ Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch, xxvn, 105. 

3 Ann. Serv. viii, 269 ff. Legrain's copies do not inspire confidence, nor yet does Borchardt's copy of the 
statue Cairo 883 in Statuen iind Statuetten (CCG), iil, p. 135 ; but possibly the originals are defective. For the 
word here rendered ‘Island’ — undoubtedly the correct rendering, see below, — ^ is printed only once, other 
occurrences being given as “ ot j On this Nebwa' see further Lefebvre, Histoire des grands pretres, 243 ff. 

♦ Ann. Serv. xxxix, 127 if. 

3 This is accurate only if the distance is measured along the Damietta branch to a point east of the Tell. 
On a bee-line the distance is about 10 km. 
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circumference must be nearly 2 miles, and the summit 50 feet above the plain 
Edgar, who as Inspector-General for the Delta not improbably visited the site, ac- 
cepted this identification and stated that there are remains of a great Ramesside 
temple of limestone, granite, and basalt. ^ The distance to the coast-line is almost 
exactly 20 km., most of the intervening part being marked as under water. The dis- 
tance from the Damietta branch east of the Tell is less than 5 km. 

Whether Naguib Farag’s stela had previously lain at Kom el-Hagar or not, its 
original home was probably the not far distant Tell el-Balamun, which we must view, 
on the strength of Edgar’s statements, as the capital of the nome in Ramesside times. 
The great Edfu nome-list (above, p. 38) names Ps-iw-n-lmn ‘The Island 

of Amun’ as capital of the XVI Ith nome, and it is hardly possible to resist Spiegelberg’s 
conclusion that this is the etymology of Balamun, the I representing the genitival — 
of the hieroglyphic spelling. ^ Confirmation is afforded by the Rylands list of bishoprics,4 
which under -xiocnOiVic ue^Tto, i.e. Diospolis Inferior, gives the equivalence 
noynieAnoY ‘the town Pounemomn) = El-Kalmun’, where J is clearly a 

miswriting of El-Falmun being either an error for, or local pronunciation of, 
El-Balamun. This Diospolis is named by Strabo (xvii, i, 19) and others, and 
JtoCTTToAtTTj? Ka.TOi occurs as one of several Delta nomes on a Theban 
ostracon of the third century, = and is known also from bronze 
coins of Hadrian (fig. 2),^ of which the reverse shows the ram of 
Amun. Despite the doubts of Gauthier,^ the combined evi- 
dence of Naguib Farag’s stela and of the name Tell el-Balamun 
finally demonstrates the whereabouts of the XVI Ith nome of 
the hieroglyphic lists. It is less certain whether the name ‘The Island of Amun’ is 
another name of the town of Sambehdet; in the course of centuries the capital may 
have shifted from one site to another, but the general position is now sufficiently 
determined. A few more notes on Pi-iw-n-Imn seem desirable. The oldest occurrence 


Fig. 2. 


is on the statue of the master-builder Minmose under Tuthmosis III ; among the many 
temples where he made constructions or repairs is that of 

‘[Amen-Re<, lord of throjnes of the Two Lands, in Island of Amun’.® The next 
earliest mention of the complete name, duly recognized by Gauthier, PHct. geogr., i, 44, 
is P. Cairo J 2 y^g,‘^ probably of the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty, where a woman 

native of the place is mentioned ; here f] is clearly written. In Ramesside 

hieratic “ and are made exactly alike, and it is a mere matter of convention 
which transcription one chooses; in the Blinding of Truth (P. Chester Beatty IT), 
9, 2 I have transcribed but in the Golenischeff Onomasticon, 5, ii 

^ Journ. Hell, Studies, xxiv (1904), iz, ^ Ann, Serv, viii, 277. 

^ Spiegelberg, Agyptologische Randglossen zum Alien Testament, 35, with n. 3. 

Munier, Recueil des listes ^iscopales de VEglise Copte, p. 48, 28—9. Spiegelberg felt a difficulty about 
noy^ for pi Aw, but in so corrupt a MS. one must not look too closely at minor details of spelling. This place 
must not be confused with TTikpeumoni = El-Baramun of the scalae, Id. in Bull. Soc. d' Arch, Copte, V, 235, 
nor yet with a village El-Balamun, 7 km. south of Es-Simbellawen. ^ Milne, Theban Ostraca, No. 132. 

^ Reproduced from Feuardent, Catalogues Giovanni di Demetrio, p. 323 ; I owe the reference to Dr. Milne. 

^ Les Nomes d'Egypte, 165 ff. ® Drioton, Fouilles de Medamoud (igzb): Les inscriptions, p. 54, 1 . 22. 

^ The number is taken from the back of a photograph in my possession. 
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inconsistency which will, I trust, be regarded as venial. Apart 
from an uncertain demotic example and a strange and doubtful §£],© quoted by 
Brugsch, Diet, geogr. 395, the only other occurrence that has been noted is the 
abbreviation ^ “ ‘The Island’ in (c) above ; if, as seems probable, the two titles in 
that collection of inscriptions refer to the same priestly function, then we must accept 
the complete identity of Sambehdet and ‘The Island of Amun’. In conclusion, it 
must be observed that Brugseh’s comparison' of the latter name with the IJaxya^owk 
which Ptolemy gives as the capital of Ze^ewvrrjs Karco tottcov, the nome Sebennytes 
Inferior, is entirely out of the question ; apart from the inacceptable reading of ■=3 as 
Hogarth- has shown from an inscription found at Kom el-KhanzIri and from 
other conclusive considerations that Uaxi’anowls lay there or thereabouts, well over 
65 km. to the north-west of Tell el-Balamun, and Ptolemy confirms this position; see 
the sketch-map, PI. v, 2. 

To hark back to the inscriptions cited above on p. 41, the unexplained svmbol ’f) 
lends probability to the identification in (b) of with Sambehdet, see p. 40. 

Otherwise, the information thence to be gleaned concerns only the name and the cults 
of the latter town. Both (c) and (d) yield Srm-n-Bhdt ‘Sam-n-Behdet’ as the full 
New Kingdom form of the name. This form I have found again only on a curious 
two-faced stela of Ptolemaic or Roman date now in Athens here the king (the car- 
touche is unfilled) is seen worshipping Amen-Req i\Iut, and Khons, each of them 
described as ^ ‘lord’ (or ‘lady’) of on the very roughly cut verso there is a 

wTiting that on the photograph looks like The insertion of the n only rein- 

forces the impression that the name is compounded of the two elements sm^ ‘unite’, 
‘union’ and Bhdt, and Kees (ii, 71) has convincingly shown that the latter place-name 
is connected with the word bhdzv ‘throne’ and so means something like ‘Place 

of the Throne’. Thus the entire compound might signify ‘Union of the place of the 
throne’ or something of the kind. 

As regards the cults of Sambehdet, that of the entire Theban triad is proved by 
stela (d) and by that in Athens. Amen-Re' is often named, for Graeco-Roman examples 
see p. 37. Mut occurs occasionally, e.g. Ch., Ed. ii, 57; Leps., Denkm., Text, ii, 191, 
both times in company with Amen-Re^ ; a nome-list at Denderah identifies its goddess 
Hathor with Mut of Sambehdet, Ch., Dend. i, 127; an Edfu nome-list already used 
mentions Hzct-Mict as being in the XVIIth nome.+ References to Khons are 

rarer, but see on a cipptis of Horus, Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, ed. Birch, 
III, pi. 33 opposite p. 152. On (c), where the name of Mut is probably lost in a lacuna, 
there is found an isolated reference to Ptah-Seker-Osiri. The presence of Onuris-Shu 
is attested by Brugsch, Diet, geogr. 30 on a sculptured block from Alit Rahinah (New^ 
Kingdom?); it occurs in the title prophet of Amen- 

Re^, lord of Sambehdet and of Onuris-Shu, son of Re<’; Brugsch renders Onuris as 
though in apposition, but the Athens stela has ‘Khons, lord of 

* Diet, geogr. 30. ^ JUS xxiv (1904), 5 ff. 

3 Published by Mallet, Rec. Trav. xvni, 6 f., and in photograph by Portner, Ag. Grabsteine und Denksteine 
aiis Athen und Konstantinopel, ph 13, Nos. 38®, 38^^. Mallet has once or twice excusably misread J as 

^ Ch., Ed. VI, 41, No. LXVIII. 
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Sam-n-Behdet, Shu,' son of Re^’ showing that Onuris was equated with the third 
member of the triad, not with the first.^ Corresponding to Onuris-Shu we shall later 
find his consort Tphenis in this same locality (p. 53, n. 3). 

In the temple of Sahure^ and on the Lisht statues the god of Lower Egyptian 
Behdet is Horus, and the later complete predominance of Amen-Re' at Sambehdet 
might appear to some a fatal obstacle to the identification of the two places. But, in 
the first place, Horus the Behdetite is not absolutely alien to the cults of Sambehdet. 
The only occasion on which he actually replaces Amen-Re^ is in a list of local deities 
at Edfu ;3 ‘Horus the Behdetite, lord of Sambehdet’ is the penultimate 

entry of a series ranged consecutively from south to north; as noted already (p. 40, 
n. 6) Brugsch and others have claimed this Sambehdet as a town in Upper Egypt, 
but the other evidence for such a town is of the poorest quality. It is true that in the 
list here quoted the preceding towns, so far as they are certainly identifiable,'^ belong 
to Upper Egypt, but there is no cogent reason why the designer of the series of divine 
figures should not have made a large jump at this point, especially if he was short of 
space. There is better authority, however, for the assimilation of the two gods. A 
Denderah scene already cited^ furnishes Amen-Re^, lord of Sambehdet, with the 
epithets ‘the divine god who came into being of himself,^ Harakhti as a goodly youth, 
hidden one whose name is hidden,^ he of the variegated 

plumage, Horus who came forth from the horizon — he is the Behdetite, the lord of 
the two heavens’. So, too, in an Edfu text, likewise already utilized,^ where the legend 
attached to the figure of Sambehdet closes with the words, ‘Thou 

art he of the variegated plumage, who came forth from the horizon, the Behdetite, 
the lord of the two heavens’. Doubtless a further search would bring to light more 
evidence of the kind. 

Even better calculated to dissipate the objection here under discussion are certain 
general considerations now to be advanced. It must be realized that wherever Amen- 
Re' appears as the god of a provincial locality, he can of necessity be no older than the 
Twelfth Dynasty — the period when the insignificant demigod Amun became fused 
with the sun-god Re^ and rose to power in Karnak as ‘lord of the Thrones of the Two 
Lands’, as ‘king of the gods’, in fine as the new national god, the patron of the monarchy.® 
If the locality was an old one, not a new colony like Napata, Amen-Re^ cannot but 
have replaced some earlier god, and this will have been true in the IVth and Vlth 
Lower Egy ptian nomes no less than in the XVI Ith. But in the XVIIth nome Amen- 
Re< would be superlatively suited to supersede, or to absorb into himself, the more 

' Mallet printed ^ for j], but wrongly, since in the corresponding legend on the verso he himself has ji. 

^ Junker, Onurtslegende, io6 f., also suggests a connexion of Onuris with the nome of Diospolis Inferior 
(he wrote Parva by mistake), but on different grounds. 3 Ch., Ed. vi, 234. 

^ The conclusion here advocated would become certain if the place-name lib (i.e. Idh) in the pre- 

ceding enm^ proved, contrary to the view expressed by Gauthier, Diet, geogr. i, 116, to be identifiable with 

D” ] tT Dend. ii, 132, cf. the parallel text Mariette, Dend. iv, 75, 17) given as capital of the Xllth 
Lower Egyptian nome of Sebennytus. s Leps., Denkm., Text, ii, 191. 

^ These same epithets in reference to the god of Sambehdet, see above, p. 39, with footnote 2, 

7 Chassinat, Marnmisi, 67, see above, p. 38, with footnote i. Identically also, Ch., Ed. iv, 35, No. LXVI. 

® Sethe, Amun und die Acht Urgotter von Hermopolis (in Abh. Berlin, 1929), §§ 9 ff. 
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ancient local deity. Horns the Behdetite, through whatever historical events or theolo- 
gical speculations, had very early become, first the representative god of Lower Eg}’pt, 
and then the guardian of the united kingdoms. At the beginning of the Old Kingdom 
his cult had been transplanted to Edfu, and Edfu had grown into such importance that 
the name of Horus the Behdetite no longer suggested the Delta, but rather the L'pper 
Egyptian town. The priesthood of Sambehdet would now not unnaturally prefer to 
claim Amen-Ref as their own. They will have flattered themselves with the boast 
that it was in their town, or using their town as a base, that Amen-Re^ had consum- 
mated the union of the Two Lands. It seems not unlikely that the significant alteration 
of the name Behdet into Sambehdet or Sam-n-Behdet (see above, p. 43) took place 
simultaneously with the change over of the cult from Horus to Amen-Re<. Our 
material dealing with the point goes back no farther than the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
but there is no imperative reason why the two related modifications should not have 
been effected in the Twelfth. For the reason already stated, any earlier date is im- 
possible. 

In Graeco-Roman times the insistence on the part played by Sambehdet in the 
unification {sms) of Upper and Lower Egypt is very marked. A Denderah text which 
exists in two somewhat varying forms describes Sambehdet as ‘the place of 

uniting the Two Lands’.' At Edfu the legend accompanying the figure of the XVIIth 
nome runs thus S ‘He brings thee Sambehdet with its abundance, the offering of the 
marshland ( thou art the Sole Lord uniting the Two 

Lands beneath his throne (bhdt-f), and there is no king reft of his seat’ ; the last words 
are found again at jMedamud.^ In more than one place in the temple of Edfu the king 
is shown presenting ‘papyrus reeds and rushes’ tb Amun ‘the lord of 

Sambehdet’, together with his consort Mut; the accompanying legends are of great 
interest, but for the moment I merely note that Amun in his reply says in one instance 
‘I unite for thee the Two Lands’^ and in another ‘I cause thee to unite the Two Lands 
beneath thy throne on the seat of Re' in Sambehdet’. s I will conclude with the most 
ancient reference to this act of union which has thus far been found ; it occurs in the 
great inscription of the temple of Hibis and is no older than the reign of Darius 1 .^ 
A long panegyric is addressed to Amen-Re' by the eight primeval beings of Hermopolis. 
Soon after an allusion to the settling in Chemmis — a sure sign that the author 

had Horus in mind— the text continues ™ iSS 

‘Thou hast united the Two Lands beneath thy throne of union( ?) on thy seat of 
Sambehdet, thy pure place within Hzct-hf{})’ J The passage is the more interesting 
because, although the whole is a eulogy of Amen-Re', the writer does not forget that 
the great Theban god is here only continuing the work of Horus under a new guise. 

^ Ch., Dend, n, 132; Mariette, Denderah, iv, 75, 22. 

^ Ch., Ed. IV, 35, 145. For the first sentence with the word idhic, cf. Id., Dend. i, 127, bottom. 

3 Drioton, Fouilles de Medamoud (1925), 105. ^ Ch., Ed. iii, 237. 5 Qp -- 

^ Brugsch, Thes. 634, 29 f. ; see also the translation, ibid. 679. 

’ For >t/, see above, p. 37, n. 3. However, the reading Htct-Uf is a mere guess on my part. Brugsch, 
followed by Gauthier, Dict.geogr. iv, 84 f., took this to be the Hut-Kht in the Vllth nome of Lower Egypt, 
see particularly Mariette, Denderah, iv, 75, ii; in that case it would be necessarv^ to render 'and thy pure 
place is within He-nuhe'. 
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The motive for this transformation seems hinted in a text from which I quoted only 
a few lines back, and where Amun of Sambehdet is described as ‘the great god pre- 
eminent in Southern Behdet (i.e. Edfu) 

{imn) his body in the divine disk {’’py) in order to hide {imn) his divine person in the 
marshes’.^ Once again we detect without difficulty a reference to the youthful Horus, 
who here is seeking to conceal himself from his enemy Seth. 

IV. Horus the Behdetite as the winged disk and as emblem of the united 

Egyptian Kingdom 

The mention of the ‘divine disk’ {’^py) in my last example brings into connexion 
with Amun of Sambehdet that symbol of the Great Winged Disk ^Py 

literally ‘the Great Flier’, see Wb. i, 179, 22; 180, 5) which is so much more closely 
associated with the Southern Behdet (Edfu). There, on the walls of the famous 
Ptolemaic temple, the story of this aspect of Horus the Behdetite is recounted at 
length, clearly from the standpoint of a priesthood jealously claiming him as its own. 
The narrative tells how after the sun-god Re'-Harakhti had landed in the nome of 
which Edfu was the capital, Horus the Behdetite was accompanying him in his barque 
when he espied certain enemies plotting against the supreme deity. Thereupon the 
Behdetite flew to heaven as the Great Winged Disk, and set about conquering the foe. 
Many were the defeats inflicted upon them both in Egypt and in Nubia. The conflict 
at an end, Re<-Harakhti commanded Thoth, ‘Thou shalt make this winged disk in every 
place in which I have rested, in the places of the gods in Upper Egypt and in the places 
of the gods in Lower Egypt’. Thus originated the emblem to be seen over every temple 
doorway throughout the entire length of the land. 

An excellent version of the complete text is now available in an article by Fairman.^ 
It has been much disputed whether the victories here recorded reflect historical events 
or not. Newberry^ saw in them an echo of the Seth rebellion and the reconquest of 
Egypt by Peribsen, the most concrete of the many suggestions that have been made; 
Fairman^ thinks this theory attractive, but is unwilling to commit himself to any 
definite opinion. In the debate carried on by Kees and Sethe Newberry’s theory 
appears to have been ignored: Sethe^ hesitatingly advanced the hypothesis that the 
last blow in the struggle between the followers of Horus the Behdetite and those of 
Seth of Ombos may have been struck in Edfu; Kees,^ in a thoughtful article marred 
by that obscurity of style which so often hinders full appreciation of his learning and 
real, if somewhat perverse, originality, quotes with approval Maspero’s comment that 
les chocs d'armees out lieu partout oil le dieu Sit possede des partisans et un sanctuaireP 
and consequently denies any early historical basis to the Edfu legend; on the other 
hand, he discovers in it certain traits attributable to Ramesside conditions and to 
the later antagonism between Egyptians and Persians. To myself this verdict seems 
ver}’ probable. 

^ In the text quoted above, p. 45, n. 4. ^ JEA xxi, 26 ff. 3 Ancient Egypt y vii (1922), 40 IT. 

^ JEA. XXI, 28, n. 2. ^ Sethe, UrgeschichtBy §161. 

^ Kultlegende und Urgeschicht€y in Nachr. Gottingeny 1930, 345 ff. Pp. 348 ff. contain a valuable review 
of the different opinions. Maspero, Etudes de Mythologicy n, 325. 
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At all events the legend of the Winged Disk as recounted by the priests of Edfu was 
merely local and provincial. The real meaning of that commonly used adornment of 
Egyptian architecture escaped notice until the first step towards its discovery was 
taken by Schafer in 1928.^ In his book on the cosmological conceptions of the Egyp- 
tians Schafer drew attention to the ivory comb of the reign of King Djet (Dyn. I) 
shortly before discovered by Petrie- (see here pi. vi, fig. 4) and compared it with certain 
Old Kingdom modes of exhibiting the king’s name, e.g. that here reproduced from 
the temple of Sahuref (pi. vi, fig. 5).^ In the latter the sign for heaven i==5 is seen at the 
top, while the base shows an image of the two-headed earth-god )kr ‘Aker’;+ 

at the sides the sign I for u'!s ‘prosperity’ completes the framing of the name. Schafer 
sums up the meaning of the entire picture in the words, ‘the great conception of the 
king’s nature, imbued with divine life, filling the whole of space to the limits of heaven 
and earth and being protectively surrounded by these’. s In place of the sign !==j here 
the ivory comb has an unmistakable pair of wings, and that they, as Schafer points 
out, themselves represent the heavens, is shown by the fact that the divine bark sails 
upon them just as often it sails upon the back of the goddess Nut. A couple of pages 
further on Schafer brings this representation into connexion with the Winged Disk, 
of which he offers a tentative explanation. The god of the Lower Egyptian town 
Behdet, he tells us (accepting Sethe’s view of the location of Behdet), was a sky-god, 
conceived of as a falcon; here on the comb the artist contented himself in archaic 
fashion with showing only a pair of wings directly joined to one another. When in 
the Pyramid Age the solar conceptions came into greater prominence, it was only 
natural that the sun’s disk should be inserted between the wings, which thus obtained 
a body, much to the relief of a more developed artistic sense. Consequently the 
Winged Disk could, on occasion, be depicted on stelae below, and separately from, the 
sign for heaven, though the conception of the wings as an image of the sky was never 
completely forgotten. 

Thus far Schafer. The subject was discussed afresh by Sethe in his Urgeschichte 
(§§ there assumes a somewhat different aspect. Sethe stresses the fact 

that the wings are regularly displayed as parts or members (Korperteile) of the sun, 
and in his view the symbol possesses more conspicuously the character of a sun-god 
than that of a god of the sky. He considers it impossible for the conception of the 
Winged Disk to have originated in the provincial town of Edfu, and insists that it was 
a product of that prehistoric united kingdom, with its capital in Heliopolis, which 
according to him developed out of the conquest of Upper by Lower Egypt. In a 

^ Schafer, Weltgebdude der alien Agypter, 113 f. 

2 Petrie, Tombs of the Courtiers, pi. 12, 5. Schafer saw clearly that no sun could have stood between the 
wings, though a break conceals the place where these joined on to one another. Von Bissing disputed this 
point (ZAS LXiv, 112), but his view was refuted by Engelbach in conjunction with others, see ZAS Lxv, 

1 15 f., where there is a splendid photograph of the original comb. 

3 Schafer's schematic reproduction of the framing, derived from Borch., Sah. i, pi. ii and p. 64, rather 

unfortunately omits the sun with the two uraei above the Horus falcon; the original, Schafer informs us, is 
incomplete. A more complete example is to be found op. cit., p. 34, fig. 28. IVb. i, 22, 6 . 

5 . die grosse Vorstellung, wie das mit gottlichem Leben beschenkte Wesen des Konigs den Raum bis 

zu den Grenzen des Himmels und der Erde erfullt und von diesen schiitzend umfasst wtrd.' 
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striking passage Sethe sets forth his theory that the symbol was created as a sort of 
coat of arms {eine Art Wapperi) for the newly united Egypt, the two wings having 
deliberate reference to the two halves of the country, just as in the Double Eagle 
of the German Emperors the two heads have reference to the eastern and western 
halves of the Roman Empire. 

The evidence adduced to vindicate this concept of a ‘J^i^us-like double being’ 
[janiisartiges Doppelwesen) is both plentiful and convincing. Sethe notes that one of 
the oldest representations dating from the reign of Neuserre< (Dyn. V) accompanies the 
Winged Disk with the words ^ 11 = ‘the good god, lord of the Two Lands’,^ and that 
here, as in most other examples both early and late, the solar disk has two uraei iQs, 
whereas the sun-god usually has but one to protect him against his enemies. Each 
of these two uraei looks in the direction of one of the wings, and they are ultimately 
often depicted wearing the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt respectively (pi. vi, 
fig. 3).- Inscriptions of Ptolemaic date speak of the Winged Disk as ‘protecting the 
Two Lands with his wings’ or use equivalent phrases. Again, it is common to find 
immediately beyond the tips of the two wings the word ^ Bhdty ‘the Behdetite’ ; in 
this case the signs on the right point in that direction, while those on the left point 
towards the left, e.g. pi. iv; had this word applied to the symbol as a whole, one 
might have expected to find it once only, either above or below, and its presence on 
both sides shows that each wing refers to a separate half of the country. Lastly, in 
support of the contention of the symbol’s Heliopolitan origin, Sethe points to the 
position of Heliopolis midway between the two lands. In the same connexion he makes 
somewhat sophistic use of the epithet ‘coming forth from the horizon’ 

found as early as the Fifth Dynasty,^ and he notes that Re'-Harakhti ‘Re^-Horus- 
of-the-Horizon’ was specifically the name of the deity of Heliopolis, a fusion of falcon 
and sun. 

These two interesting views have been summarized almost without comment 
because many of my readers are doubtless unfamiliar with them. To turn now to 
criticisms of my own, I miss in both hypotheses any consideration of the related and 
actually earlier representations of the Behdetite as a falcon-god hovering over the head 
of the king— representations very frequent in scenes alike of ritual and of warlike 
achievement. + Also I consider it open to question whether the connexion of the Winged 
Disk with Behdet was as ancient as both Schafer and Sethe supposed; the earliest 

^ Gardiner & Peet, Inscriptions of Sinai, pi. 6, No. lo. 

^ H. Prinz, Altorientalische Symbolik, p. 42, n. 4, quotes Naville, Deir el Bahari (ii), pi. 43, here reproduced, 
with some restoration, pi. VI, fig. 3 ; Petrie, Six Temples, pi. 10 (Amenophis III); Mariette, Monuments Divers, 
pi. 43 — Urk. II, 28 (Ptolemy II). In the last example, as also Leps., Denkm. iv, ii, b, the uraei are explicitly 
named Nekhbet and Edjo {vulgo Buto) respectively. 

3 Mentioned in the text of Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des Konigs N e-user -Re<‘, p. 95, but not depicted. 

^ All six stelae in the precincts of the Step Pyramid (above, p. 32) show the falcon hovering above the 
king, but so far as can be seen the epithet Bhdti accompanies it only once. The same emblem above the titulary 
of Snofru on the canopy of Queen Hetephras {Bull. MFA, Boston, xx\% Suppl., cover) likewise lacks the 
epithet, as does also a relief of Cheops, Gardiner & Peet, Inscriptions of Sinai, pi. 2, No. 7 ; on the other 
hand, it is present in the graffito of Cheops at He-nub, Anthes, Felsinschriften, pi. IV, No. i. Obviously the 
argumentum ex silentio must not be used, and all that can be said is that the connexion with Behdet goes back 
as far as the Third Dynasty. 
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example of the twofold epithet dates only from the Sixth Dynasty,' and in the oldest 
occurrence of the Winged Disk that has been quoted — that above the elaborately 
decorated sail of King Sahure'’s ship of state (pi. vi, fig. i)- — not only is it accompanied 
by the hovering falcon, this therefore presumably regarded as a distinct entity or, 
if the same, as engaged in a different activity, but also perhaps it is the falcon alone 
which is described as Bhdti, while the Disk, here for once without the uraei, receives 
merely the epithet ‘the great god, with variegated plumage’.^ Early evidence is 
scanty, but it seems not unlikely that the attribute ‘the Behdetite’ was at first confined 
to the hovering falcon, and only secondarily borrowed thence to be applied to the 
Winged Disk. Sethe’s view that the wings symbolize Upper and Lower Egypt 
respectively must be accepted without hesitation, but I add the conjecture that the 
twofold writing of the epithet Bhdti was suggested by the knowledge that this falcon- 
god had a cult-centre called Behdet both in the extreme north and in what in early 
dynastic times may well have been the extreme south. ^ 

I will now put forward a theory of my own, and one which seeks to conciliate those 
of Schafer and Sethe, whilst adding something to them. When Schafer speaks of 
the two wings on the comb as a symbol of the sky, but at the same time mentions Horus 
the Behdetite, he implicitly acknowledges them to have been conceived of as the 
wings of a falcon, but he strangely omits to mention that immediately below, as well 
as in the celestial boat above, a falcon is actually depicted, and both must surely be 
the falcon to which the wings belong. The falcon in the boat must be the sun-god 
himself visualized under that image, while the falcon above the ^A-banner is known to 
represent the god incarnate in King Djet whose name follows. Thus in this forerunner 
of the Winged Disk symbol we discern the fusion of the sun-god Re', of the falcon 
Horus, and last but not least, of the reigning king whose name fills the universe, and 
whose protection extends over both North and South ; just as the sun, in the guise of 
a flying falcon, spreads light and colour like wings over the entire land — hence the 
epitheton constans ^( 1 . Surely this complex significance, if I have rightly diagnosed 
it, is enough to start with and does not need the further complication of a reference to 
the town of Behdet. We cannot in truth decide at what moment such a reference 
associated itself with this particular symbol. As I have already hinted, there are some 
slight indications that the association was due to subsequent theological speculations, 
as is at all events certain of the epithet nb Min ‘lord of Mesen’^ sometimes later 
found. 

But I have still to substantiate my theory that from the ver\' beginning the Winged 
Disk represented the king’s actual person, though only as immanent in the visible sun, 
this again being imaged as equipped with wings proclaiming its identity with the falcon 

^ Gardiner & Peet, op. cit., pi. 8, No. i6. ^ Borch., Sah. ii, pi. 9. 

3 Sethe (loc. cit., Text, p. 84) takes both epithets as referring to the Winged Disk, but the direction in which 
both the falcon and the epithet Bhdti face points to the view suggested by me. 

Sethe, Urgeschichtey § 152, argues from the fact that the subsequent 1 st U.E. nome bore the name Tf-Zti 
‘Nubian Land’ that this must originally have belonged to Nubia. That would bring Edfu close to the southern 
frontier. 

5 Already in Dyn. XI, see F. B. B(isson de la Roque), Tod (t 934 « P- 79» hg- 32. For examples with 

the hovering falcon, see Prinz, op. cit., p. 43, and for the town of Mesen, above, p. 26, n. i. 

H 
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Horus. The early epithet ‘good god, lord of the Two Lands’ lends immediate plausi- 
bility to this interpretation. More ambiguous is the epithet ‘great god’ applied to the 
Winged Disk at all periods, but it is noteworthy that these words are employed of the 
living king from the Fourth Dynasty onwards. ^ Very striking is the close connexion 
between W’inged Disk and royal name, a connexion so intimate that sometimes the 
name finds its way into the symbol, while at other times the solar disk forms an integral 
part of the titulary. In fig. 3 is shown the device upon a broken architrave from the 



temple of Sahure'^ where the titles of that monarch, beginning with the falcon ^ in 
each case, stand to right and left of, and facing, the centrally placed sim with the tw'o 
uraei. If anyone should doubt that the sun here, despite the absence of the wings, is 
equivalent to the Winged Disk, he may be confronted with a pyramidion of Hashep- 
sowet in the Cairo Museum, ^ where jQs is similarly without wings, but has to right 
and left the epithet pointing outwards as when accompanying the wings. Sethe 
himself quoted the Ptolemaic use of iOs as substitute for ni-swt-bit ‘King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt’, but failed to draw the necessary conclusion; it is not enough to say 
that the symbol of the Winged Disk was invented as a kind of coat of arms for the 
united Egyptian kingdom, for it was undoubtedly a depiction, admittedly highly 
figurative and syncretistic, of the king himself. The Berlin Dictionary (11, 331, 13-15) 
takes back this use of iQs to the Nineteenth Dynasty, and mentions also, though without 
giving chapter and verse, Graeco-Roman instances where the Winged Disk is employed 
as a hieroglyph with the same graphic function ; I have found what I believe to be two 
examples of this dating from the reign of Ramesses IL+ In his book on Oriental 
symbolism Prinz^ has assembled a large collection of Winged Disks, but none among 
them is more interesting than a subsequently published example (pi. vi, fig. 2)^ of the 
reign of Ammenemes III, where the prenomen of the king has crept up between the 
uraei (here curiously both with the crown of Lower Egypt) right into the symbol 
itself; the year-date above, and the words ‘good god, lord of the Two Lands’ so close 
to the symbol, are striking confirmation of my view. A further development is seen 
when the wings are absent and replaced by the sky, while the sun, from whose uraeus 
the sign of life is suspended, occupies a place behind the falcon of Horus surmounting 
the ir^-banner (pi. vi, fig. 6 )J Here it is difficult to say where picture ends and 

^ Urk. I, 8, I ; 32, 17; 54, I. 4. ^ Borch., Sah. i, p. 35, fig. 29. ^ Kuentz, Obelisques (CCG), pis. 7-9. 

^ Ann. Serv. xxx, p. 61, fig. 15, Nos. 5, 6. ^ Prinz, op. cit., pp. ii f., 42 ff. 

^ Gardiner & Peet, Inscriptions of Sinai y pi. 31, No. 100; from later dates, op. cit., pi. 65, No. 199; pi. 23, 
No. 271 ; Naville, Deir el Bahari (iv), pi. 106. 

’ Kuentz, op. cit., pi. 10. On the south side of the Lateran obelisk (Marucchi, Gli Obelischi di RorriUy pi. i, 
left), where there is a similar inscription, a small depiction accompanied by a legend of its own is placed 
immediately in front of the Horus-sign, and shows the god Amen-Re« offering ‘life’ to the falcon’s 
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titulary begins ; we may be sure that an Egyptian spectator reading such a column of 
hieroglyphs would not have translated the sky-sign into words, but the evidence of 
many royal titularies, starting with ‘Life (to) the Horus, the victorious bull, &c.’ 

proves that the sign for ‘life’, present already on Djet’s ivor}-' comb, would not have 
been forgotten. Egyptologists are accustomed, in such cases, to regard the word as 
a verb ‘Lives . . but possibly an Egyptian reader would have preferred to under- 
stand ^Onekh en Hor ‘Life (given) to the Horus . . or similarly. Sethe, in rendering 
into German an inscription where the sun stands behind the falcon, gives as equivalent 
the single word ‘Horus’,- but it is at least conceivable that a subject of the Tuthmosids 
would have remembered the presence of Req if indeed he did not actually translate 
the whole as ‘Re'-Harakhti’. The evidence thus all goes to show that Winged Disk 
and name of king are so inextricably interconnected and blended that we cannot but 
regard the symbol as an image of the king himself, though simultaneously also of Re< 
and of Horus, all three united into a trinity of solar and kingly dominion. For a final 
proof I hark back to the Medamud doorway figured in pi. iv; here all the deities 
on the doorposts present life and prosperity to the king, who on each separate occasion 
is indicated by the hieroglyphic words ‘to Sesostris’ or ‘to Kha'kaure^’ ; on the lintel 
the symbolically represented figures of Horus the Behdetite and of Seth of Ombos 
make a similar offering of length of years, but now the king is pictorially shown in 
human shape and ceremonial attire. It will be noted how ingeniously the sign for 
‘year’ ( [ rnpt) or, when notched as here, for ‘millions of years’ has been used 
throughout the entire height of the doorway both to border the vertical inscriptions 
and to provide an inner margin for the separate compartments. Near the top, to 
both right and left, these rnp^-signs end in an inward curve, leaving the two upper- 
most compartments open to the centre of the lintel. Here a different treatment was 
clearly indicated, and the artistic problem has been solved with an elegance and 
symbolic aptness beyond all praise. The bird-deities Horus of Hieraconpolis {Nhii) 
and the heron-god of Djeba^et (above, p. 31) have been placed upon high perches 
like the Behdetite and Ombite in the central picture, so that their bodies are raised 
to the level of the Winged Disk. Notwithstanding the presence of the words ‘to 
Kha'kaure^’, with the cartouche which here, as in all the compartments, stands in 
front of the local deity indicating the recipient of the gift, it is to the Winged Disk 
that ‘life’ (-f-) and ‘prosperity’ (j) are actually presented. ^ Could there have been 
conceived a more telling way of conveying the identity of the Winged Disk with the 
reigning sovereign? That does not, however, prevent the Winged Disk sometimes 
being thought of as distinct from the king and conferring blessings upon him, as 
when we find the accompanying legend ‘the Behdetite, the great god, he 

gives life and prosperity ’.+ 

beak or ‘nose’; here the falcon is at once a hieroglyphic sign and a picture. So too earlier, under Sesostris I, 
Ann, Serv. xxx, pi. II to Chevrier’s article, top right. 

* Wb. I, 193, 4-7. * Sethe, Urkunden der i 8 , Dynastie, Translation, i, p. 14. 

3 The lintel of Amenophis I from Thebes (JEA iv, pi. 4) agrees in this significant particular. 

^ E.g. Petrie, Six Temples, pi. 10 (Amenophis III). Similarly, Xaville, Deir el Bahari (iv). pis. 87, 95, 
together with op. cit. (n), pi. 43, reproduced here in pi. vi, fig. 3. 
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The hovering falcon likewise often receiving the epithet ‘the Behdetite’, the equival- 
ence to the Winged Disk might seem to follow mathematically. But here is no question 
of mathematics and logic, but rather one of representational intention and misty 
theological suggestion. In this place it must suffice to stress the obvious fact that in 
the falcon symbol the falcon aspect predominates over the solar, the local over the 
universal, and I have also the impression that the relation to the king was one more of 
guardianship than of identity. A more minute investigation of these and the cognate 
vulture symbol’ might well prove fruitful, particularly if undertaken in Egypt itself, 
where the orientation of the walls and doorways so adorned could be observed. The 
reason for the choice of each symbol might then be ascertained. For instance, since 
the Winged Disk exhibits the sun flying from east to west, its wings bracketing to- 
gether, as it were, the Upper and the Lower country, this symbol is evidently most 
suitably placed on the central doorway of a temple with E.-W. axis, and on the eastern 
side thereof. If, however, it should occur on the western side of the doorway, the 
right wing would point southwards; in that case would the uraeus to the right wear 
the Upper Egyptian crown ? On the other hand, it may turn out that the actual position 
was habitually ignored, and that the artist allowed himself to be influenced only by 
the underlying thought; in that case every Winged Disk, however physically situated, 
would in imagination be conceived of as following the natural course of the sun, and 
the crowns on the uraei would be accommodated to that idea. Again, was the choice 
between the hovering falcon and vulture purely capricious, or was this likewise 
dictated by some physical or conceptual reason ? One can well suppose that in a visit 
of the king to Memphis from farther south he might more appropriately stand under the 
protection of Nekhbet of El-Kab than under that of Horus the Behdetite. Such are 
a few of the considerations which a student of this topic would do well to bear in mind. 
Even if these questionings yielded merely negative answers, that would in itself be 
a gain. 

V. The ‘hinterland of Behdet’ and the problem of Chemmis 

The inscriptions on the chapel of Sesostris I and on the Karnak cubits mention 
the ‘hinterland of Behdet’, and we must now inquire what sort of country lay 

to the north of the town. The attentive reader will have observed that mention has 
been made of the idh{w) ‘marshland’ in connexion with both Behdet and Sam- 

behdet (pp. 40, 45, 46),.and a temple rite which was performed at Edfu and appears 
to have had specific reference to Amun of Sambehdet was ‘the presenting of papyrus 
reeds and rushes’ (p. 45). The name of the phw of the XVIIth nome is Tfr 

‘Tjar’^ and this, connected with a word meaning ‘cabin’ or the like, conveys nothing 
of interest, but the text accompanying it in an Edfu nome-list nearly identical with one 

^ For early examples of the hovering vulture see Borch., Sah. ii, pi. 8; Id., Ne-u$er^Re(’^ p. 89, fig. 67; J^q., 
Pepi //, ii, pi. 47 ; the unusual form with straight wings, op. cit., pi, 32 ( = 33) is restored in several other plates, 
whether rightly may be doubted. At first sight the antithesis of Horus and Nekhbet seems peculiar, since else- 
where the opponent of Horus was Seth, while Nekhbet had Edjo as her accepted northern counterpart. 
The explanation, however, is obvious : for this particular design birds were required, and Horus and Nekhbet 
were birds, while Seth and Edjo were not. 

* Great Edfu nome-list, Rochemonteix, Edfou, 1, 335, top, and in the places named in the next note. 
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at Denderah speaks of it as , ‘carrying its papyrus 

{mnhy a synonym of ztv^?) and its ways hidden in trackless papyrus’,' and the follow- 
ing identification clause — for the sense of this expression see above, p. 35 — points 
unmistakably to the emergence of Horus the Behdetite, often conceived of as, not a 
winged sun, but a winged beetle,- ‘thou art the youth 

that emerged as the doer of beneficent acts,^ who served as the beetle who renews the 
birth of royal appearances’ or ‘of crowns’. The ‘water’ of the nome Hn{t)-sm!-r 
appears to incorporate the same word which I have defined as signifying 

a piece of water bordered by marsh or fen;'' and here the legend in the nome-lists 
at Edfu and Denderah which has just been used refers to its close proximity to the 
Mediterranean — ‘He brings thee Hensamro ^ with its Great 

Green (i.e. the sea) falling headlong into^ the Grecian isles {Hnic-nbwty . Also the 
papyrus swamps existing hereabouts are alluded to in the Ramesside story of the 
Blinding of Truth, where the fabulously large bull that was evidently a simile for 
the land of Egypt itself stood in Island-of-Amun (Tell el-Balamun, above, pp. 42 f.) 

= 'the tuft of its tail rested on the 

papyrus-marshes’ (py twf)fi 

Thus the ‘backland of Behdet’, stretching to the sea not far away, was a region of 
swamps and lagoons abounding in jungle-like growths of papyrus and reeds. For 
such country^ as this, and particularly for the papyrus which was its principal charac- 
teristic, the Egyptians had many terms ; that which we have just read {tzcf, cf. Coptic 
-socyi'q ‘papyrus’), if it is preserved in the Biblical ‘Sea of reeds’, as we have 

every reason to believe, probably was applied also to the marshes fringing Lake 
Alenzalah considerably farther to the east.^ But the other term idhw 

‘papyrus-marshes’ seems much more closely associated with the XVIIth nome. 
Though one cannot go so far as to restrict it to that area, it is strange that the Edfu 
texts should so persistently, perhaps even exclusively, connect it with Sambehdet; 
and just as Behdet and Elephantine are contrasted as the two limits of Egypt, so too 
we find idhw and its inhabitants in the same antithesis.® It was amid such swamps 
that tradition located the birthplace of Horus, and the pictures of Isis nursing her 

^ Ch., Ed. IV, 35, No. LXVIII — Diimichen, Geogr. Inschr. iv, 123 (Denderah). 

- Sethe (Urgeschichte, p. 128) even imagined this form might have been the original one, but the wings are 
definitely those of a bird, not of a beetle, nor does this image seem to have been known at any early period. 

3 Drioton, Fouilles de Medamoud (1925), 106, has irt presumably with the meaning ‘emerging 

as the beneficent eye’. The Denderah text, which has to give an identification for Hathor, i.e. feminine, 
equates her with Tphenis, daughter of Re^ which of course is connected with the worship at Sambehdet of 
Onuris-Shu, see above, pp. 43 f. 

4 JEA XXIX, 40. 

5 Var. Denderah w for ni-ht; Blackman has shown me that in the Graeco-Roman texts m-ht often has the 
meaning ‘in’. 

^ Gardiner, Late-Egyptian Stories, p. 35. 

’ Recueil Chainpollion, 212; for references JEA v, 186, n. i. Struve {Griffith Studies, 369 ff.) makes the 
philologically unsound attempt to discover this word in the famous warrior-class of the Hermotybies, which 
would involve its extension to the north-western Delta and to the altogether problematical Chemmis which 
Heliodorus, Aethiopica 11, 18, 21, placed there. 

^ Brugsch, Diet, geogr. 89 ff., quotes all the best-known passages. 
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infant son amid a clump of papyrus are well knownd From the Pyramid Texts^ 
onwards the name of the actual place is given as Ih-hlt, which later ages 

wrote as Hh and pronounced Khebe or Khebbe out of this the Greeks made 
doubtless with some unconscious recollection of the totally unrelated name of Panon- 
polis [Hnt-Mn, modern Ekhmim) in Upper Egypt, though Hecataeus (fr. 284 apud 
Steph. Byz.) preserves a form A' 4 tj 8 ts-, and 'Apxrj^is, 'Apxl^i'S are common personal 
names in the Graeco-Roman period. Hecataeus (loc. cit.) and Herodotus (ii, 156) 
both record that Chemmis was a floating island in the town of Buto, and the latter 
adds that here Leto received Horus as a charge from Isis and hid him from Typhon. 
Plutarch in the De hide does not mention the Lower Egyptian Chemmis, but speaks 
of Isis as ‘going to her son Horus who was being brought up in Buto’ (ch. 18) and 
in another place (ch. 38) mentions that ‘he was brought up by Leto in the marshes 
round about Buto’.^ Neither do these classical authors name the birthplace of Horus 
nor yet do any others, and when the town of Buto is referred to it is merely said that 
he spent part of his infancy there. 

In Sethe’s hands — and he is not alone in this respect — Buto has become the ‘home’ 
{Heimat) of Horus, and Chemmis, definitely stated by Hecataeus to be ‘in Buto’ 
{iv BovtoZ) and clearly implied to be so by Herodotus, has become a separate place 
somewhere in the neighbourhood. = It is true that the second mention in Plutarch 
and the hesitating alternative in Epiphanius^ lend some slight support to this modifica- 
tion, but Herodotus, writing as an eyewitness and full of admiration for the temple of 
Leto, is only a trifle less impressed with the island of Chemmis ‘beside’ it {-napa to 
eV BoxrroZ Ipov), though he failed to see the island floating or moving. In face of such 
evidence it is impossible to doubt that there was a Chemmis in Buto itself, but I shall 
proceed to argue that this was not the Chemmis where Horus was traditionally 
believed to have been bom. 

The goddess Leto, whose oracle at Buto, much belauded by Herodotus, is mentioned 
also by Strabo (xvii, i, 18), was in Greek mythology the mother of Apollo and Artemis, 
whom she bore to Zeus on the island of Delos. It is usually thought that the identifica- 

^ All seem to be late; for one at Philae see Maspero, Histoire Ancienne, i, 155. Others, Lanzone, Dizionarioy 
p. 372; pi. 310; Golenischeff, Metternichstele, pi. 3; for the word idhw in connexion with the birthplace, see 
op. cit., 1 . 203; Leps., Todtenbuch, ch. 157, i ; Marietta, Dend^ahy i, 56 <3, quoted below, p. 56, n. i, 

^ Pyr. 1703 ‘Thy mother Isis bore thee in Chemmis^; less direct allusions in 1214. 2190. Similarly in the 
Coffin Texts, below, p. 55, n. 4. Other explicit statements, Mettemich stelay 168; Spiegelberg, Sagenkreis 
des Konigs PetubastiSy p. 14 (P. Spieg. 2, 3 f.). In Graeco-Roman epithets of the god himself or of the king 
as equated with him, e.g. Ch., Ed. iii, 24, 8; iv, 247, 17; Id., Mammisiy 92, 12. 

3 For this vocalization, see ZAS xxx, 113 ff. Since the variants (for Edfu Blackman has gi\'en a valuable 
collection above, p. 20) sometimes place the bee before the papyrus-clump, clearly for honorific reasons, 
Sethe assumes that the whole name signifies ‘Papyrus-jungle of the King of Lower Eg>pt’, Urgeschichtey 
§ 169. However, this presupposes the reading -biti and I do not see how the ending -tl can have disappeared 
out of the place-name. 

^ That there really were idhw ‘marshes’ in Pf-t^-n-Widyt nTenerto, the later Phthenetic nome (Gauthier, 
NomeSy 148 ff.) is known from the so-called Satrap stela, Sethe, Urk. ii, 16, 10-2. 

5 UrgeschichtCy § 169. I do not understand how Sethe reconciled this view with his theory regarding 
Damanhur 31 km. south-w'est of Buto. 

^ Expos, fid. Ill, 2, r I npwd Hopfner, Fofites, iv, 608, ol rrapa rov Bovtlkov ^ avrrjp t7]v Bovrdj rrjp ttoXIx^tjv 
TOP ApTTOKpdrrjv tiOt^vovvtcs^ 
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tion with her of the goddess of Buto was due to the birth having in both cases taken 
place on an island, but the similar desinence of the two names may also have played 
a part. The form Bovtw (or Bovtos) given to the Egyptian town-name by the Greeks 
has as its original Pr {Wi)d(yt) ‘Pu-td’, ‘House of (the cobra-goddess) Edjo’, 

or earlier ‘Edjoyet’, later pronunciation ‘Eto’.’' This is not the place to produce proof 
of the well-established localization in the great mound of Jr Tell el-Fera'm,^ 

12 km. due north of Shabas and about the same distance to the east of the Rosetta 
branch ; the evidence will be given in another work now in preparation. ^ Nor is it 
necessary to demonstrate anew that the town originally consisted of two adjoining 
settlements, the early names of which were ^ P ‘Pe’ and ^ Dp ‘Dep’. The goddess 
‘lady of Pe and lady of Dep’ is usually referred to by Egyptologists as Buto, using the 
same name for both goddess and town ; it is true that there is a very late analogy for this 
in Bubastis, but both appellations should be abandoned; for Buto all extant classical 
authors use Leto, and the sole authority for the practice here condemned is the 
geographical lexicographer Stephen of Byzantium, circa a.d. 500. We ought to 
accustom ourselves to using the form Edjo, unless the older Edjoyet be preferred. 

The legendar}^ role assigned by Herodotus and Plutarch to Leto (Edjo) receives 
little confirmation from Egyptian texts before late times. In the earlier periods Pe 
is never mentioned in connexion with the birth of Horus, and Khebe is hardly ever 
named in connexion with Pe. In one passage of the Pyramid Texts (2190) the place- 
names are juxtaposed, but are evidently contrasted: 

‘Horus goes forth from Chemmis, Pe waits(?) for Horus, that he may 
purify himself there’ ; the second member of the sentence may conceivably refer to the 
childhood in Pe, but only after departure from the birthplace. A Middle Kingdom 
religious text says: ‘Look at this N, the son of Isis, conceived 

in Pe and born in Chemmis’,'^ a sentence which leaves it obscure whether the two 
places were near one another or far apart. Some Nineteenth Dynasty references 
are of doubtful application: at Abydus^ Sethos I is depicted as being ‘nursed’ {rnn) 
by Nekhbet and Edjo, and a stela of Ramesses ID accords to him the epithet ‘nursed 
{rnn) by Edjo’. On the Metternich stela (245-6) and in an important parallel text 
edited by Drioton’ a charge to protect Horus is given by Thoth jointly to , 

,0 ® ‘the inhabitants of Chemmis and the nurses who are in 
Pe’, but even here Pe is merely the scene of the nursing, and immediately after 
wards Isis is described as ‘the poor one (var. M <=) who has fled from 

her town’. The Greek authors, as we have seen, stress only the upbringing in Buto, 
and ignore the birthplace. The hieroglyphs of the Graeco- Roman temples bring the 

' ZAS LV, 89 ff., where it is rightly pointed out that the ov of Bovtw belongs to ^ pr in its Lower Egyptian 
form, cf. BovpadTLS and Bohairic noypo ‘king’. Various substantives from stems priniae zv dropped their 
initial consonant from the earliest times, and W^dyt, though often so written with j , was probably one of them. 

^ Not to be confused with Tell Far'un (below, p. 58,0. 4), the site of an ancient town where, curiously enough, 
the goddess Edjo was likewise worshipped. 

3 Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Ononiasticay under No. 415 of On. Am. 

^ Lacau, Textes religieux, 38, lo-i. ^ Mariette, Abydos^ i, 31,0. 

* Naville, Bubastis, pi. 38, B, 3. Rez\ Eg, Anc. ii, 193 f. 
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goddess Edjo more prominently into the picture. Beside a Denderah scene* we read 
of Edjo, ‘lady of Pe and Dep’, ‘making shelter 

for her infant amid the marsh-plants {iyh), bringing up her son Horus in the papyrus- 
marshes’ ; here Edjo-Leto is confounded with Isis, the mother of Horus, and is no 
longer merely the nurse ; the accompanying scene shows the king presenting a papyrus 
plant I wfd to Edjo ( | q ^ Widyt), whose name comes from the same stem for ‘to be 
green’ — according to Sethe the cobra-goddess is ‘the papyrus-coloured’. At Edfu 
Edjo, lady of Pe and Dep, is protection of Horus in Chemmis’.- 

Elsewhere in the same temple Horus is again f ^ ^ ‘the son of Edjo’, the text con- 
tinuing^^ — ‘whom his mother nursed in Chemmis’p in a neighbour- 
ing legend Horus is ‘(he) whom his mother bore in Chemmis’ and 

almost immediately afterwards ‘who was born in (or “for”?) Pe’. Much 

more precise are some epithets given at Denderah to the king as Horus, 

‘horn in Chemmis, nursed by Edjo in Dep’.^ This evidence 
could be multiplied by scholars more familiar with the late temple inscriptions. It is 
useless to try and reconcile their data. Edjo is sometimes identified with Isis, while 
sometimes apparently she is only the nurse, as hinted also in the epithet nbt Pr- 

mnc ‘lady of the House of Nursing’.® Nowhere is there a clean-cut story such as Hero- 
dotus tells ; Egyptian religion delights in this sort of vagueness. As regards the situation 
of Chemmis one has only the general impression that it was somewhere in the northern 
papyrus-marshes and at some distance from Pe (Buto). But what, then, becomes of the 
testimony of Herodotus? To do him justice — and Sethe must benefit by the same 
admission — some late passages testify to a Chemmis closely associated with Pe. A 
Louvre papyrus with invocations to Osiris says: ‘Pe is in joy at the sight of thee, 
Dep gives praise in thy presence, Edjo is exalted upon thy head (i.e. as the uraeus 
on the king’s brow) and there are presented to thee the health-giving herbs {mb) 
that are in Chemmis’.^ This is perhaps the most convincing passage, since in the 
composition here quoted the place-names are arranged in roughly exact topographical 
position. So too elsewhere the name of Chemmis is juxtaposed to that of Pe in such 
a way as to render their proximity, real or supposed, practically inevitable."^ Edgar^ 
even sought to identify Chemmis with the modern village of Shabah, 3 km. SE. of 
Tell el-Fera'in; all around there is swampy ground, and those acquainted with the 
region do not reject the view that here was once a lake.^ I am not sure that Shabah 

^ IMariette, Denderah ^ i, $6 a. 

^ Ch., Ed. Ill, 15, 3. Another interesting example of a somewhat similar kind, but appearing to mention 
Pe as well (op. cit., vi, 149, i), is quoted to me by Fairman, but cannot here be discussed. 

^ Op. cit., Ill, 135. ‘Son’ also op. cit., v, loi, 2. 

^ Mariette, Denderahy III, 20, t. However, the small horizontal legend immediately adjoining this makes 
Dep the birthplace and Edjo the mother. Is there some corruption here ? 

5 Brugsch, Diet, geogr. 1173, from Armant. ^ P. Louvre 3079, 70 ff. = Brugseh, Diet, geogr. 1064. 

E.g. Mariette, Papyrus egyptienSy I, pi. 12, 1 . 9 — Rituel de re?nbaumementy 8, 9 of Maspero’s numbering, 
‘Edjo comes to thee within Pe, and Horus within Chemmis, presenting to thee sprigs of health-giving herbs 
(snb)y the goodly phylacteries of Horus himself’. Similarly the passages from the stor>" of Petubastis and from 
the Mettemich stela quoted above, p. 54, n. 2, and p. 55, n. 7 respectively. 

® Ann. Serv. xi, 88 ff. Elaborated further by Daressy op. cit. xxvi, 2491!., but fantastically. 

^ Ball, Egypt in the Classical Geographers y 22. 
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is not too far away to suit the description of Herodotus, and at all events the picture 
he conjures up is not one of a secret hiding-place, where Horus could have been kept 
out of the clutches of Typhon, but of ‘a great temple-house of Apollo, and three 
several altars are set up within, and there are planted in the island many palm-trees 
and other trees, both bearing fruit and not bearing fruit’. 

Taking all the facts into consideration, must one not conclude that the Chemmis 
in or veiy' near Buto was a secondary creation, established there in order to enhance 
the importance of his later residence? In favour of this view we possess a highly 
significant passage, the interest of which has been hitherto overlooked. In the Helio- 
politan section of the great Harris papyrus Harnesses HI is represented as saying 
{29> 2-3): 

I restored House-of-Horus-foremost-of-Sanctuaries. I built its walls that were decayed. I restored 
the noble grove that is in it. I caused it to bloom with papyrus clumps within a Chemmis. 

Though in the last words ^ for Chemmis lacks 

the town-determinative ®, the allusion to the birthplace of Horus is clear enough, 
and we cannot doubt that Heliopolis thus possessed a reproduction of that sacred 
spot, possibly on a wooded island in the midst of a temple lake ; the innermost sanc- 
tuary may well have contained the image of Isis nursing Horus in the centre of a clump 
of papyrus. Similarly in the Loeb demotic papyri' there is the mention of a mys- 
terious Chemmis in the town of Tihna (Acoris). The Egyptians seem to have 
discovered Chemmis in the most unlikely places, and in that sense, at all events, 
Chemmis was a floating island. A nome-list at Edfu- which has a close parallel at 
Denderah^ gives the name ‘papyrus-marshes’ to the territory (zv), and the 

name ^ Hb ‘Chemmis’ to the hinterland water {phzv), of the ill-famed Sethian XIXth 
nome of Upper Egypt. The same name ‘Chemmis’, likewise determined with 

the sign for water, is accorded by the great Edfu nome-lisH to the phw of the Vllth 
Lower Egyptian nome, that of the Western Harpoon, though the other two nome- 
lists just quoted^ do not agree with it in this particular. 

So far as I am aware, there is only one passage which definitely removes Chemmis 
from the realm of mythology, and gives it a concrete historical existence. This is in 
the Sixth Dynasty biography of the architect Nekhebu, of which an admirable edition 
has been recently published by Dows Dunham inyEA xxiv, iff. To quote his trans- 
lation of 11 . 2-3, Nekhebu was sent ‘to direct the construction of the /^a-mansions of 
His Majesty (Phiops I) in Lower Egypt, and (to direct) the administration; at the 
north ®i = i “City of Lakes” (and) in Akhbit-of- 

Horus (Akhbit =Khebe) ; at the south in the pyramid (called) Menneferpepy’. 
The only topographical suggestion here is that Chemmis lay in the far north, nor 
do we obtain any further clue from a subsequent sentence ( 1 . 6) stating, ‘His 

^ Spiegeiberg, Die demotischen Papyri Loeb, p. x. - Ch., Ed. iv, 189, under Nos. LXXV-LXXVI. 

3 Diimichen, Geogr. Inschr. iii, pi. 96. * Rochemonteix, Edfou, i, 332, 2. 

5 Ch., op. cit., IV, 27, No. XXVIII, Diimichen, op, cit,, iv, 113, both with a piece of water called Ssm. 
See Brugsch in ZAS xvn, 13 fl. for a discussion of the Vllth nome, particularly in connexion wdth the legends 
of the Mettemich stela. 
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Majesty sent me to lay out (?) the canal of Akhbit-of-Horus, and (to) dig it’. 
Where then was this real Chemmis ? The Chemmite nome mentioned by Herodotus 
(ii, 165) is doubtless connected in some way with his Butic Chemmis, but is not 
mentioned by any other classical authorities, and need not detain us here.' It has not 
hitherto been noticed, so far as I am aware, that at least two passages at Edfu locate 
Chemmis in the XVIIth nome of Sambehdet. One of these quoted above, p. 35, 
comes from that list of supplementary districts where Sethe found his Damanhur; in 
view of all that has been written above concerning this list, its relevance here can hardly 
be doubted. The second^ occurs amid a series of local gods, and Amen-Re< of Sam- 
behdet addresses Horus of Edfu, saying, ‘I have come to thee. Horns the Behdetite, 
great god, lord of heaven, J ^ may bring thee a Chem- 

mis of useful plants, thou being safeguarded and sheltered within them ’. 3 Even if we 
render ‘a Chemmis’, instead of simply ‘Chemmis’, as the next words seem to counsel, 
the reference to the place as somewhere in the neighbourhood can hardly be gainsaid. 
When we recollect the insistence on the ‘papyrus-marshes’ in connexion, on the one 
hand, with the XVIIth nome and, on the other hand, with Horus in Chemmis, the 
likelihood that Chemmis ought there to be sought becomes considerable. Neverthe- 
less, a few allusions like this in a Graeco- Roman temple can only show that such was the 
conjecture or supposition of the local priesthood, and other priesthoods may have held 
different views. The name ^^lmt{t?)pht ‘Iemt(et)-pehet’ ‘Royal-Infant nome, back’ of 
the XIXth Lower Egyptian nome, that of which the capital was at of-j Jr Tell Far'un, 
very arbitrarily called Tell Nebesheh by Petrie,'' might urge us to push our inquiries 
thither, particularly since the goddess Edjo was also here at home ; but the sole inscrip- 
tion which to my knowledge favours the claims of this part of the country is one in the 
temple of Edfu reading ® Jflri ‘the female Horus, 

the lady of Imet, the eye of Re^ prominent in Khas-Ha'aq who nurses her son Horus 
in Iemt(et)-pehet, Edjo’.s One cannot fail to be struck by the candour of the famous 
New Kingdom hymn to Osiris formerly in the Bibliotheque Nationale, where Isis is 
said to have made an heir for her husband and to have ^ ^ 

‘nurtured the child in solitude, and unknown was the place where he was’.^ It is not 
clear whether the last words signify only that the hiding-place of mother and child 
was kept dark from Seth, or whether they constitute an admission that no one knew 
where to look for Chemmis. It has been shown that the place-name is not purely 
mythological ; it may be that the locality was known to the authors of the Pyramid Texts 
and throughout the Old Kingdom, but was subsequently forgotten. Let us frankly 
confess that a definite decision on the issue is out of our reach. 

^ Gauthier, ISomes d'Egyptey 4 ff. The question is discussed also in my Ancient Egyptian Onomastica under 
No. 415 of On. Am. 

^ Ch., op. cit,, VI, 51, No. XVIII. 

3 Blackman takes the final *5 as for sn and referring to ^hw, iorHh is masc., as he points out above, p. 20, n. b. 

^ Petrie, Nebesheh (Am)y bound up with Id., Tanis, Part II. The evidence for the identification is summarized 
once again by Daressy in Bull. Inst. fr. xxx, 626 ff., and then amazingly dismissed in favour of an utterly 
impossible alternative. 

5 Ch., Ed. Ill, 241. 


^ Bull. Inst.fr. xxx, 743. 
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VI. Conclusion 

Nearing the end of this investigation, I am painfully aware of various subsidiary 
questions which have had to be neglected for want of space. It would have been 
interesting to have studied the transfer of place-names from north to south or in the 
opposite direction: ‘Behdet of Lower Egypt’ was certainly at or near Tell el- 

Balamun,' but ^ ‘Lower Egyptian Edfu’ was Sile-Kantarah;- Sambehdet was 

a Lower Egyptian Thebes, as witnessed by several place-names expressing that idea 
in various ways in the Vlth nome of Lower Egypt the backland was called Bhd 
i.e. probably Behdet. Leaving these points for others to elaborate, I hasten on to 
my finale, and here find it impossible to refrain from becoming mildly euhemeristic. 
In view of the evidence from the royal titles, from the Cairo fragments of the Palermo 
stone, from the Memphite Dramatic text, and from the persistent contrasting of Horus 
the Behdetite with Seth of Ombos,'^ I feel compelled to accept the theory of a predynastic 
conquest of Upper by Lower Egypt preceding, perhaps by a very considerable space 
of time, that which gave the final mastery" to the Southerners. In the period immedi- 
ately preceding the First Dynasty, the capitals were at Pe (Buto) and Nekhen (Hiera- 
conpolis) respectively, and the falcon-god Horus was supreme in both. But our new 
results contradict the notion that the original home of Horus was at Damanhur, 
30 km. to the south-west of Buto, and it is certain it was not actually at Buto. The 
Egyptians themselves seem to have been conscious that the prominence of Pe was 
secondary; thus much is surely indicated by the question in Chapter 112 of the Book 
of the Dead, ‘Know ye wherefore Pe was given to Horus?’ That god’s birthplace 
was fabled to be at Chemmis, at a remote spot amid the northerly marshes which we 
have found it impossible to locate. The legend that made the Butic goddess Edjo 
(Leto) his nurse, if not his mother, shows a disagreement with the simple tale of Isis 
tending her child among the papyrus swamps, and this again marks the secondary" 
character of the connexion with Buto. That Upper Egypt once was ruled from Ombos 
is confirmed by the important prehistoric cemeteries at Nakadah and thereabouts, 
and the Lower Egyptian counterpart of Ombos is Behdet, which we now know to 
have been situated at Tell el-Balamun. Are we then to draw the conclusion that here 
was the oldest centre of the cult of Horus, and the earliest Lower Egj"ptian residence- 
city of which memory has survived ? In my opinion such a deduction would be extra- 
ordinarily imprudent, and the fact it would seek to establish extremely improbable. 
Is it likely that there was in very early times a powerful and populous town hard on the 
edge of the marshes, a place far more likely to have been the dwelling-place of poor 
and fever-stricken fisherfolk? But if not, how to explain the epithet Behdetite? A 
provisional hypothesis is here offered. At some veiy- early moment Behdet became 

^ Coupled with Sambehdet in P. Louvre 30 jg ~ Brugsch, Diet, ge'ogr. 1065, 11 . 85-6. In Ch., Ed. vi, 134, 
7-9, the well-known passage of the Myth of Horus, it is clearly a series of separate towns that are mentioned, 
disproving Brugseh’s theory' of the identity with Tirzv (Sile) which follows it. 

^ One reference suffices: op. cit., vi, 51, No. XIV. See, too, above, p. 23. 

^ Spiegelberg, Aegyptische Randglossen sum Alien Testament ^ 31 ff. 

^ That the antithesis of Horus and Seth cannot date from later than Dyn. I is proved by the occurrence of 
the queen’s title ‘She who sees Horus and Seth’, i.e. who beholds her husband as the embodiment of these 
tw'o gods, as early as the reigns of Djer, Petrie, Royal Tombs, ii, pi. 27, Nos. 95, 96, 128, 129. 
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known as the northernmost town or village of Egypt, and there, as at several other 
Delta towns, the cult was that of a falcon-god. Conceivably the exact place where the 
worship of Horus originated was forgotten or for some reason undefinable, but at 
least it was clear that he was the principal deity of the people who overcame the Upper 
Egyptians championed by Seth of Ombos. The earliest royal titles and the Old King- 
dom pictures show a great love of symmetry; I submit as a distinct possibility — no 
more can be claimed — that ‘Behdetite' was taken as the epithet of the national god 
Horus merely to stress his northern origin and to provide a counterpart to Nbti 
‘Ombite’. One great advantage accrues from this suggestion: it would explain — and 
I know of no other suggestion that would — why Behdet is never mentioned in the 
Pyramid Texts, while Ombos is occasionally named, if not as frequently as Pe and 
Nekhen. 


POSTSCRIPT 

Two French books that have come to hand recently, after the above article had long been in 
print, render desirable some additions. 

From J. Vandier, La religion egyptienne (1944), 28 f,, we learn that the problem of Behdet has not 
lain dormant during the war-years. Mention is there made of a 'quite recent’ book by Kees entitled 
Der Gdtterglaube tm alien Agypten, where he sets forth in even greater detail his objections to 
Sethe’s synthesis in Urgeschichte. I translate some sentences from Vandier’s summary of Kees’s 
views: ‘The cult of the falcon was very common in the Delta, as also in Upper Egypt, but each 
falcon preserved its own individuality and, accordingly, was not confounded with an assumed 
national god to whom prehistoric Egypt owed a first unification. The Behdet of the Delta (Daman- 
hur), in which Sethe recognized the model for the Behdet of Upper Egypt (Edfu) is not mentioned 
in any ancient text ; on the contrary, Horus of Edfu, from Dyn. Ill on, is cited as a god who originated 
in Upper Egy^pt, and it is certainly he who serv^ed as model for the Horus of Damanhur.’ This takes 
us no further than Kees’s position as criticized in my article. Kees could not have knowm the 
evidence from the reconstructed temple of Sesostris I, but he might have been expected to be 
acquainted with that of the cubits and of the New York sarcophagus, and to have estimated the 
entire matter more justly. Vandier himself, whilst showing some hesitation, in the end (p. 30) 
displays a decided leaning towards Sethe’s theory of a unified kingdom prior to Menes. Neither he 
nor Kees alludes to the testimony from the first line of the Cairo fragment of the Palermo Stone : 
for this see my note in, 144 f. and the later article by Breasted, Bull. Inst. fr. xxx, 709 ff. 

Alention was made above, p. 28, n. i , of a case where the Jubilee festival may have been celebrated 
elsewhere than in Memphis ; the allusion w as to a scene at El-Kab where, in the reign of Ramesses 
III, the shrine of the goddess Nekhbet is being brought by boat to Pi-Ra^messe to participate in the 
festival in question {ZAS xlviii, 47 ff.). Montet, in his new book Tanis (Payot, 1942), p. 83, fig. 17, 
reproduces a block bearing as dedication the words ‘He made a great temple of goodly white stone 
of ^Ayn (i.e. limestone) to the north of the Jubilee mansions (hu't hb-sd, see above, p. 27, n. 2), 
(namely) King Usimacre<-setpenre^’ This reference suggests that at least one Jubilee festival of 
Ramesses II was celebrated at Tanis, and in com^bination with the later El-Kab scene, tends to 
confirm Montet’s and my view that Tanis and Pi-Ra^messe were one and the same. 
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THE REBELLION IN THE HARE NOME 

By R. O. FAULKNER 

Among the somewhat scanty records of the stormy First Intermediate Period, not 
the least important are the inscriptions left by the nomarchs of the Hare nome. Al- 
though their tombs are at El-Bershah, most of their records consist of hieratic graffiti 
inscribed in the quarries at Hatnub,‘ and these tell a tale of conflict with an unnamed 
king. It has been supposed that he was an Intef of Thebes, and that the nomarchs 
of the Hare nome were assisting the Heracleopolitan king against the Southern in- 
vaders, but there is reason to think that such was not the case, and that they were 
fighting, not against the Thebans, but against their own Heracleopolitan overlords. 

The rulers of the Hare nome seem to have been a turbulent family, for an early 
member, one 'Ahanakhte, though perhaps not openly at strife with the king, asserted 
himself with some vigour in the politics of his day ; in his tomb he describes himself 
as ‘one who did justice, sharp of tongue among the quarrelsome, zvho spoke with his mouth 
and acted with his hands, watchful of his step among the rulers. ... I was a warrior of the 
confederacy^?) ... a possessor of counsel in the council of the officials on the day of painful 
words''^ It is thus clear that already all was not well within the State, but it was under 
a later nomarch, Nehri I, that the friction with the Crown came to a head. In 
his fourth year Nehri was still at peace with his overlord, for his overseer of ships 
Netjeruhotpe travelled throughout Egypt from Elephantine to the Delta ‘in order to 
perform the business of my lord in the affairs of the Palace' , and spoke of the esteem of 
the Council of State for his master.^ But in the following year armed insurrection 
broke out in the Hare nome. In an inscription of Nehri’s fifth year'^ his son Kay, who 
appears to have been associated with his father in the government of the nome, tells 
us of his share in the conflict: ‘I made ready my troops of young men, I went to fight in 
company with my city. I acted as its [rearguard) in Shedyt-sha,= though there was none 
with me except my retainers, Medja, Wawat, . . . Asiatics{?), Upper and Lower Egypt 
being united against me. I returned after a happy success . . . the whole of my city being 
with me without loss. I rescued the weak from the strong, I made my house into a tower 
for the fear-smitten on the day of strife.' Kay’s brother Dhutnakhte, who was responsible 
for the religious affairs of the nome, also tells us that he was ‘one who acted as its (his 
city's) rearguard in Shedyt-sha when everyone had fled' 

The first of these two quotations affords a fairly clear indication as to the date of 
the war and the identity of the opponent, for Kay tells us that the army opposed to 

* See Anthes, Die Felsemnschriften von Hatnnb, Leipzig, 1928. 

^ Newberr\% El Betsheh, ii, pi. 13. ^ Graffito 14. + Graffito 16. 

5 The meaning of the term sdyt sf is far from certain, but in any case, as the Berlin Dictionary' (iv, 567, 12) 
has seen, it must refer to some clearly defined locality where an action was fought, so that it has been treated 
simply as a place-name here. ^ Graffito 17. 
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him was drawn from both Upper and Lower Egypt. He could not, therefore, have 
been fighting against the Theban Intefs, who did not control Lower Egypt, nor could 
he have been their ally. It is also not in the least probable that he rose against the 
Mentuhotpe kings, for these were not likely to have left in their wake any nobles 
strong enough to rise against them; furthermore, as Anthes points out,' the Hatnub 
graffiti are probably close in date to the inscriptions of Asyut, which describe the 
Theban war. The only likely alternative that seems left to us is that the rebellion 
in the Hare nome took place a little before the uprising in the South, and that the 
opponent of the rebels was the Heracleopolitan king. That he was able to recruit 
Nubian troops for his army, and therefore must have controlled all Egypt, is confirmed 
by the discovery at Asyut, a city most loyal to him, of a roughly contemporary wooden 
figure of a Nubian archer such recruiting would have been out of the question after 
Thebes had rebelled. 

The result of this clash was definitely unfavourable to Nehri, for although he re- 
covered the capital from which he had been driven by the royal forces, he was compelled, 
as we shall see below, to disband his army, and a passage from an inscription of year 6^ 
points to a submission to the king, Nehri describing himself as ‘one who turned the 
speech of him who would dispute with him and who said to the king what he commanded 
him when the day of consultation came’ . Nevertheless Nehri and his sons continued to 
boast of their rebellion, and in this same inscription of year 6 the nomarch does not 
refrain from pointing out that he was ‘one who opened his house to the fear-smitten on the 
day of strife, . . . a fortress within the province to which all folk clung’ . 

Subsequent inscriptions are even more outspoken. Nehri’s son Kay, in a graffito 
probably to be dated to year y,'' speaks of replacing the troops who had been disbanded 
as a result of the rebellion: ‘I raised its troops of young men in order that its for ces{?) 
might be numerous, for its troops had entered into the citizens and dwelt in their houses,^ 
and they had gone on no expeditions^ in the time of the fear of the Palace. I saved my city 
on the day of plundering from the sore dread of the Palace; I zoos its fortress on the day of 
battle, its shelter in Shedyt-sha.’ Dhutnakhte describes his share in the saving of the 
city in similar terms,"^ while Nehri himself, in an inscription exactly dated in his year y,^ 
says : ‘{I was) a valiant member of the camp, one watchful of \his step everywhere). When 
the King said “Draw thou up in battle-array behold, I am arrayed also”, the Residence- 
folk had confidence in his might. {But I was) a fortress in Shedyt-sha to which all folk 
[clung), one at whom the people trembled, the terror of whom was in [the hearts of men?) like 
Sakhmet in the day of battle.’ A curious point in the last quotation is the formal chal- 

^ Anthes, op. cit. 92 ff. ; ZAS, Lix, 100 ff., would date them after the capture of This by the Thebans, but 
we have just seen reason to reject that view. 

^ Scharff, Die historische Abscknitt der Lehr e fur Konig Merikariy 21. 

3 Graffito 20. ^ Graffito 24. 

5 I.e. had become ordinary citizens and lived quietly at home ; for rk n ‘enter into’ a state (here of citizenship) 
compare rk n izvt ‘come to grief’ (lit. ‘enter into trouble’), Prisse 11,13. This is not an early example of billeting! 

^ N msr sn ; the expeditions were presumably to the quarries at Hatnub, where the soldiers, as usual, would 
provide the rough labour. 

7 Graffito 23. 

^ For this expression see JEAy xxi, 223 (m). 


® Graffito 25. 
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lenge issued by the king to his rebel opponent. We are reminded not only of the 
challenge which the Ethiopian king Piankhi ordered his army to deliver to the rebel 
Tefnakhted but also of the complaint in The Instruction for King Merikarec regarding 
the Asiatic raider : 'He announces not a day in fighting, like one zcho undertakes{??) the 
suppression{?) of conspirators.'^ Anthes interprets the king’s speech as referring to joint 
action against a common foe^ — in his view the Thebans — but that is surely to mis- 
understand the situation entirely. The hostile note struck in the other graffito of vear 7 
quoted above,'/ saved my city on the day of plundering from the sore dread of the Palace', 
and an inscription of year which describes Dhutnakhte as 'a valiant citizen zcho 
struck dozen the forces of the king= on the day of battle' , make it perfectly clear that Nehri 
was in arms against his sovereign, so that the king’s words cannot have been a summons 
to a trusty subject but were a challenge to a foe; furthermore, we have already seen 
reason to believe that the Hare nome was at odds with Heracleopolis. It is true, as 
Anthes points out, that before Nehri goes on to speak of the royal challenge he describes 
himself as 'a friend of the king zcho has no equal, a man to zvhom the heart is opened; he zvas 
brought to consult with the Court unknozen of men, and the Residence-folk zeere content 
zeith the counsel zvhich he spake' but the contradiction is readily explained if Nehri is 
now officially reconciled with his king, but in order to magnify himself in the eyes of 
his subjects cannot refrain from boasting of his rebellion against that same king in the 
past. That all the above-quoted passages refer to the single campaign which took 
place in year 5 is clear from the recurrent allusions both to Shedvt-sha'^ and to 
the protection afforded to the populace. If we are right in dating this rebellion 
in the Hare nome not long before the Theban war, it was just as well that the 
Heracleopolitan king succeeded in quelling it promptly and in becoming reconciled 
to the rebellious nomarch, for a hostile principality in the rear of the nomarchs of 
Asyut at the time of the Theban attack would have cut their communications with the 
capital and have paralysed their resistance to the Southern advance. The point at issue 
between king and nomarch is nowhere stated, but it is worthy of note that Nehri does 
not repudiate the nominal sovereignty of the reigning king, however obstinately he 
may have opposed the actual exercise of the sovereign power. In this respect he differs 
from the Intefs of Thebes, who from the moment of rebellion assumed the full royal 
style and laid claim to the throne of all Egypt. 

* See op. cit. xxi, 219 ff. ^ L. 94, transl. Gardiner, op. cit. i, 30, 

3 Hatnub, p. 94. ^ Graffito 26. 

5 Nds kn n hd-n-hr skw nszc, lit. 'a valiant citizen of club-in-face-of the forces of the king’; the expression 
I ^ hd-n^hr is apparently unique, but its sense is clear. 

^ Graffito 25. Phrases of similar tenor also used by Dhutnakhte in the above-mentioned graffito of year 8. 

’ Another, unquoted, reference to Shedyt-sha occurs in the graffito of year 8. 
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A SCENE OF WORSHIPPING SACRED COWS 

By NINA M. DAVIES 

The scene shown in PI. vii comes from tomb no. 68 at Thebes, which belongs to 
a prophet of Amun named Nespnefrhdr and dates from the Twenty-first Dynasty. 

The scene is painted on the extreme right-hand corner of the south-east wall and 
appears to have been the last part added to the decoration and never completed. 
There are no outlines and the picture is merely blocked in with coarse, indefinite brush- 
marks as if painted in haste. Almost the entire design is in yellow on the whitish back- 
ground. The vessels before the cows are grey with a white substance on top, out of 
which grey leaves emerge. The necklaces round the necks of the cows are also grey, as 
is the lotus-flower in front of the man. He is red and wears a white robe, over which a 
panther’s skin has now either disappeared or was never completed. The ties of this 
can be seen behind his shoulder. The woman is coloured yellow and probably held 
a menit in one hand. 

Behind the couple there is a series of similar rough, indefinite paintings of store- 
houses containing Amun barks and statues. It may be that the figures are standing in 
some sort of building indicated by the vertical and horizontal lines. On the other hand, 
the mass of yellow surface over their heads could have served as the background for an 
inscription. This would be in keeping with the style of the period, but does not explain 
the vertical lines. 

The cattle-stalls are elaborate in plan and consist of three compartments, in the inner- 
most of which the cow stands. The curious paling(?) down the centre of the first 
chamber is difficult to interpret — it can surely not represent a stairway. The round 
objects may be drinking-troughs. A doorway, with both leaves open, leads from this 
into the third chamber, where the animal is tethered by a cord attached to the necklace 
or menit. One end is fastened to the foreleg and the other to the side of the stall. The 
yellow rectangles in front of their heads were perhaps intended as the background for 
a text. 

The cow in the centre shows no trace of ate/-feathers, but the one above her seems 
as if she might have borne them. There is no sign of the tethering-cords on the lowest 
cow — unless the blob of yellow paint on her necklace was the beginning of it. 

No similar picture, so far as I know, has come to light in other Theban tombs. 
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WALTER EWING CRUM 

Egyptology has suffered heavy losses of late, and nowhere have they been more 
sensible than in the field of demotic and Coptic studies. The death of W. E. Crum 
removes a man who certainly ranked as the leading Coptic scholar of his generation. 
Born on July 22, 1865, the eldest son of Alexander Crum, of Thornlebank, Glasgow, 
educated at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford, whence he graduated in 1888, he 
developed even as an undergraduate a taste for Egyptology, which he studied first at 
Paris, mainly under Maspero, and afterwards at Berlin, under Erman, to whom he 
always felt that he owed his real teaching, with whom he retained a lifelong friendship, 
and to whose elder son (killed in the last war) he stood godfather. It was at Berlin that 
he decided definitely to devote his energies to Coptic. Among his fellow pupils in this 
subject was Steindorff, with whom he was to collaborate later and with whom also he 
maintained an intimate friendship. Having once taken up Coptic in earnest, he was not 
long in realizing the need of a comprehensive and up-to-date Coptic dictionary, and for 
that great and arduous enterprise, to which he devoted the larger part of his time and 
no little of his resources, all his chief studies were in some degree a preparation. 

The Coptic dictionary, which marks an epoch in that field of study, will keep his 
memory alive as long as men retain an interest in Egyptology; but it is very far from 
being his only memorial. A bibliography of his work appeared in JEA xxv, 134-8, and 
some additions to this appear below. I need not, therefore, recapitulate his publications 
here ; even without the great dictionary they would be a most impressive achievement, 
ranging as they do from brief articles and reviews to bulky and laborious volumes. 

It is, however, not so much of the scholar as of the man and the friend of nearly 
forty years’ standing that I would speak; for most of Crum’s work was to me alien 
groimd. Those who knew him personally will understand what a gap his death means 
to his friends and how hard they find it to realize that his virile and forceful personality 
is removed. Virile and forceful it was, but at the same time singularly lovable and, for 
all his learning and brilliant ability, fundamentally simple. His masculine intelligence 
was wedded to a feminine sensitiveness and an exquisite courtesy. As an undergraduate 
he was an ardent musician, and he retained his love of music always, though he ceased 
to play his once beloved violin. He was an omnivorous reader, and read alwavs with a 
critical and alert attention. A man of scrupulous rectitude, with a high sense of duty 
and utterly loyal to his friends and to his ideal of accurate scholarship, he was always 
ready to assist a colleague and to extend a helping hand to a younger or less experienced 
scholar. Simple in his tastes and an abstemious liver, he expended on the interests of 
learning resources which some would have devoted to self-gratification ; a naturally 
early riser, he was regularly at work at an hour when many men situated like him would 
have been enjoying the luxuiy' of a comfortable bed. Withal he was of a remarkable 

K 
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modesty. Others than I must often have listened with an inward amusement to his 
depreciation of his own achievement. 

This apologetic attitude to his own work made doubly welcome any recognition it 
received. The great dictionary was to have been a Berlin publication, a scheme ter- 
minated by the war of 1914-18, and the University of Berlin conferred upon him an 
honorary Ph.D. Even more welcome to him was the D.Litt. given to him by his own 
University. He was a Fellow of the British Academy, and only a few days before his 
death he learned with pleasure that he had been elected a Foreign IMember of the 
American Philosophical Society. H. I. Bell 


ADDITIONS TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY PUBLISHED JEA 25, 13411. 

1904. Review in Lit. Centralblatt, 9 Sept. 1904, of Leipoldt’s Schenute von Atripe. 

Review in OLZ 7, col. 446, of I. Balestri, Sacr. Bibl. Fragm. Copto-Sahidica, m. 
Novum Testamentum. 

1940. A Bushmuric Word, in JEA 26, 156-7. 

1941. Review in JEA 27, 179-81 of Hebbelynck and van Lantschoot, Codices Coptici Vati- 

cani, T. i. 

1942. An Egyptian Text in Greek Characters, in^^"^ 28, 20-31. 

1943. Review in JTS 44, nos. 173-4, PP- 122-8, of Worrell’s Coptic Texts in the University of 

Michigan Collection. 

Coptic Anecdota, in JTS 44, nos. 175-6, pp. 176-82. 

Note. A portrait of W. E. Crum will be found in JEA 25, PI. xii. — E d. 
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SIR HERBERT THOMPSON 

Though a member of the Egypt Exploration Society since 1898, Sir Herbert Thompson 
took little public part in its affairs. He served on the Committee from 1901 to 1908 ; but 
he made less than a dozen contributions to Xht Journal, and he delivered, I believe, only 
one lecture to our members. Yet his name will ever be honoured by us, not only for 
his distinction as a Demotic and Coptic scholar, but also for his unobtrusive generosity 
to our Society: no man could be more readily counted upon for a donation to our 
enterprises, whether in the field or in publication ; and his gift of all his Egyptological 
books (other than Coptic and Demotic) at the end of the last war may be said to have 
provided the nucleus of our library as it now exists. If his reticence, so typical of the 
man, has resulted in Thompson being almost unknown to the majority of our mem- 
bers — and to many of the present Committee — this is the more excuse for the personal 
note in this brief account. His Egyptological career can almost be comprised in a 
summary of his publications. 

Thompson came belatedly and by accident to Egyptology. He had spent some years 
at the Bar, but was not happy there. He turned from it to Biology (the choice of 
subject was his father’s)' and studied at University College, London. Within a short 
time he had so overstrained his eyes that he was forbidden to use the microscope. It 
was then that a chance request from Flinders Petrie for a report on some skeletal 
remains from Egypt roused his interest in the studies in which he was to become pre- 
eminent. He was then forty. F. LI. Griffith and W. E. Crum were teaching at the 
College, and after a preliminary grounding in hieroglyphics and the earlier stages of 
the language he began specializing in the two branches of the study in which they 
were the masters — Demotic and Coptic. A year or two later he spent part of an exten- 
sive visit to Eg}"pt at Sakkarah with J. E. Quibell and subsequently edited the Coptic 
Inscriptions in the third volume of Quibell’s publication of his excavations. 

This w'as the only occasion of his visiting Egy-pt and of his taking any part in field- 
work. But beginning with the joint publication with Griffith of the Demotic Magical 
Papyrus of Leiden and London (1904-7) he proceeded to publish in the next forty 
years a notable body of Coptic and Demotic texts,- the most important of which was 
the (Demotic) Siut Archive, which appeared when he was over seventy. Nor was his 
contribution to Egyptian studies confined to his own editions of texts. In about 1930 

‘ Sir Henry Thompson, Bart., the distinguished surgeon. 

“ Fairly evenly divided between the two fields; after the Demotic Magical Papyrus there followed: The 
Demotic Papyri in \V. M. F. Petrie, Gizeh and Rif eh (1907); The Coptic (Sahidic) Version of Certain Books of 
the Old Testament (1908) ; the Coptic inscriptions from Sakkarah already referred to (1909) ; A Coptic Palimpsest 
... in the Sahidic Dialect (1911); the Demotic Texts and Coptic Texts in Theban Ostraca (1913); The Gospel 
of St. John according to the Earliest Coptic Manuscript (1924); Magical Texts from a Bilingual Papyrus in the 
British Museum (with H. I. Bell and A. D. Nock), and The Coptic Version of the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Pauline Epistles in the Sahidic Dialect (1932); A Family Archive from Siut from Papyri in the British Museum 
(1934); and Two Demotic Self -Dedicat ions, JE A xxvi (1941), 68-78. 
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he completed for the British Museum a MS. Handlist of the Demotic Papyri in the 
Egyptian and Assyrian Department. His assistance in the final stages of Crum’s 
Coptic Dictionary received a special acknowledgement from its author. He made a 
valuable preliminary study of the important find of Coptic writings of Mani, a part 
of which was subsequently published by Allberry. And there can have been few 
students working on Coptic or Demotic during recent years whose published results 
do not owe something to direct consultation with Thompson. 

It is significant that he came late to the work in which he made his name, and would 
have retired early from it if he had had his way. His gift of his Egyptological library 
to the Society was made with the intention of a retreat from London to the country 
(which he achieved) and a return to the reading of the Classics. But the demands made 
on his scholarship, alike by the unexpected appearance of important documents which 
no one else was competent or willing to edit, and by his colleagues’ requests for help 
in their own researches, kept him at Egyptian studies for another twenty years. And 
though during the present war, when he was over eighty years old, his mind was still 
vigorous enough to lead him to embark on a study of Magyar, it was to his earlier 
interests that he mostly turned — the Greek and Latin writers, medieval history, 
Icelandic, the literature of music and musical scores, Italian authors, and Classical 
painting. 

Nor were those interests confined to the study. He had been an enthusiastic attendant 
at the Theatre, Opera, and at concerts. He had travelled much in Europe, and for 
many years regularly spent a long holiday in Rome. His father entertained a great deal 
in his London house and there Thompson made friends with many of the most distin- 
guished figures of the latter half of the nineteenth centur}^ He was fond of the country, 
knowledgeable about natural history, and a tremendous walker. Walking largely 
provided the opportunities for his great delight in and knowledge of architecture. To 
all these activities he applied an able and well-trained mind, a remarkable memory, a 
sensitive judgement, and a practical and business-like efficiency. But he remained 
essentially a student and a dilettante by nature. Only a strong sense of duty constrained 
him to the discipline of forty years’ preoccupation with Egyptology. 

The splendid breadth and depth of Thompson’s culture, coupled with his legal and 
scientific training, lent wisdom and balance to his published work. After Griffith died 
he was without question the leading demotist of his day, and among the first few 
copticists. JMost of his editions of texts will remain standard works as long as the 
subject is studied. But in no sense can this be said to have been his first love, and the 
true quality of his learning was exhibited to better advantage in fields in which he was 
under no obligation to claim professional standing. And for those who knew him well 
even the charm of his scholarship came second to his rare and lovable personality — 
fastidious, courteous, generous, self-effacing to a fault, devoted to his friends, and of a 
singular unselfishness not less in small matters than in large. 


S. R. K. Glanville 
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A REPLY TO H. I. BELL: P. GISS. 40 AND THE 
CONSTITUTIO ANTONINIANA 

By A. SEGR£ 

H. I. Bell inJEA xxviii (1942), 39-49 reviewed verj^ faithfully A. Segre, Note suW editto 
di Caracalla in Rend. Pont. Acc., xvi (1940), 181-214. His review touches upon only 
the first part of the article, pp. 181-97, dealing with the implications of the grant of 
Caracalla in the sphere of public law. 

Bell disagrees with the main point of my study even when it embodied opinions 
which have hitherto been unchallenged, as, e.g., in the case of the deditician condition 
of the Egyptians. Often Bell shows even more scepticism than a genuine disagreement. 
Such a high authority as Bell deserves a reply. Possibly this answer may induce him 
to formulate his doubts more vigorously and to attempt a reconstruction of the whole 
matter on the basis of his own assumptions. Such a reconstruction would be the best 
proof of the soundness of his opinions. Meanwhile I feel that no vital point of my 
article has been affected by the criticisms of Bell.' A fundamental difference exists 
between me and him in the interpretation of the political condition of the different 
classes of the inhabitants of Egy^pt under the Roman rule. 

Bell asserts (i) that all the inhabitants of Egypt, except the citizens of the Greek 
towns and possibly some particular categories of Greeks, were Aegyptii-, (2) that the 
metropolitae who paid the reduced laographia w^ere Aegyptii like the mere laographou- 
menoi. 

I divided the inhabitants of Egypt into {a) citizens of the Greek towns ; {h) metro- 
politae \ (b') some particular classes of Greeks; (c) Egyptians, genuine Aegyptii lao- 
graphoumenoi, dediticii. I considered the categories {a), [b), (b') as Greeks, (c) as 
Aegyptii. 

It may be useful to emphasize that in the Greek towns and in the metropolis prob- 
ably the bulk of the population w as often Egyptian, laographoumenoi or villagers. The 
census drew a distinction between the Egyptians and the better people. ^ 

The assumption that the metropolitae were Egyptians and not Greeks and that the 


^ Bell is surely right (pp. 40 ff.) where he asserts, on the basis of the evidence collected by Bickermann 
Archiv ix that the metropolitae arro yvfxvaaiov were a particular tagma of the metropolitae, whereas I supposed 
WTongly that all the fnetropolitae were dno yvfivaariov. Probably the higher class of the metropolitae had in 
this way an easier access to the honor es. In Alexandria all the dcrrot appear to have been arro yvfjLvaalov, This 
correction does not change anything in the classification of the metropolitae in a different class from the 
Aegyptii, 

2 Wallace, Taxation^ p. 121 says: ‘why the receipts for the pa>Tnent of the poll-tax at the rate accorded to 
the citizens of the metropolis should be found in so many of the villages and towns of the nome is a puzzle’. 
Metropolitae did not necessarily mean persons living in the metropolis. Metropolitae could live in the villages 
of the nome, as well as outside the nome. 
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metropolitae were too fine a people to be dediticii led Bell to the conclusion that the 
Egyptians and consequently the mere Egyptians were not dediticii.^ 

I do not quite understand how far Mr. Last shares this view. Bell and Last find 
that my view that the Egyptian laographoumenoi were dediticii, formulated op. cit. 
182 ff., is based on a faulty syllogism.- The opinion that Egyptians were dediticii, 
however, is not based on my syllogism, but on the syllogisms of P. M. Meyer, Wilcken, 
Gino Segre, &c., and it is based on the texts quoted op. cit. 181 ff. The onus probandi 
that the Egyptians were not dediticii falls upon Bell, and his demonstration based on 
the assumption that the metropolitae were Aegyptii is far from convincing. The second 
major point on which Bell differed from me originates from the doubt whether the 
laographia was paid after the C.A. by the Egyptian metropolitae as well as by the mere 
laographoumenoi? 

The payment of the laographia is connected with the much more important point, 
that the grant of Caracalla did not imply a grant of Roman politeuma {Rend. Pont. Acc. 
XVI, 198 ff.), which I may also call ius Italicum. 

The reasons why I assert that the laographia was paid after the C.A. are: 

{a) the evidence of the texts 

(b) the incontrovertible existence of the tributum capitis in Syria before and after 
the Constitutio Antoniniana ',= 

(c) the whole fiscal policy of Caracalla. 

^ Jones, xxvi (1936), 232, following the general opinion (p. 188, no. 29 I misquoted him), supposed 

the Egyptians to be dediticii^ but he adds further that the inhabitants of those provinces which like Egypt 
(and it may be added Cappadocia and others) were administered on bureaucratic lines did not receive autonomy 
and therefore remained permanently dediticii. I think on the basis of the well-known texts quoted on p. 182 f. 
that only the Eg>^ptians were dediticii. 

Jones further, p. 233, supposed the metropolitae to be dediticii until the introduction of the city councils by 
Severus. I agree with Bell that this ingenious and plausible theory is not fully convincing. 

- I do not quite understand the faultiness of my syllogism and why I did not understand the meaning 
of Gaius I, 26 on p. 182. However, the faulty syllogism and the misinterpretation of Gaius did not cause me to 
depart from the generally accepted view that Eg>’ptians were dediticii and that they were not granted Roman 
citizenship directly. 

I do not see the implications of Bell, p. 46, on the wills of the metropolitae. Egyptians and metropolitae 
made the same kinds of will. There is no contradiction between Ulp. xx, 14 referring to the incapacity of the 
dediticii ex lege Aelia Sentia for making wills and the capacity of the Eg^^ptians for making wills according to 
the Graeco-Egyptian law. 

3 The tributum capitis was not connected with the deditician condition ; therefore the metropolitae were not 
in the least dediticii because they paid a reduced laographia. 

^ Wallace, Taxation, p. 134 and p. 413, gives the following evidence for the payment of the laographia 
after the C.A. : O. Theb. 86 from Tavp. ( ) and dated a.d. 213, S.B. 5677 from Hermopolis Magna and dated 

A.D. 222, O. Strass. 1 18 from Memnonia and dated A.D. 243 (the presence of the Aurelii in this ostrakon 
and in Theb. 86 seems to preclude an earlier date (p. 413)), T. Ross. -Georg, iv, 20, a collector’s detailed report 
of collections of the poll-tax {kot dvhpa Xaoypa^ias dated a.d. 223) coming from Corphetu in the Heracleopolite 
nome and including the taxpayers who were temporarily absent. Moreover, the metropolitae, until the age of 
Diocletian, were called the metropolitae BcoScKaSpaxp^oi in the Oxyrhynchite nome and oKrdSpaxpiOL in the 
Hermopolite nome. I do not consider successful the attempts of Bell to invalidate the evidence. 

5 Ulpianus, de censibus (written under the reign of Elagabalus, Fittig, Schriften roem. Juristen, p. 97) Z). l, 
15, 3, aetatem in censendo significare necesse est, quia quibusdam aetas tribuit, ne tribute onerentur : veluti in 
Syriis a quattuordecim annis masculi, a duodecim feminae, usque ad sexagesimum annum tribute capitis 
obligantur’, shows that the capitatio was paid in Syria after the C.A. Two other sources may be of some use 
for the capitatio in Syria: Paul. D. l, 15, 8, 5 ‘Divus Antoninus Antiochenses colonos fecit salvis tnbutis’ 
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It is a priori unbelievable that the C.A. could have abolished the tributurn capitis. 
As will be shown in the forthcoming essay on Byzantine economy II, Byzantion, 1944, 
the laographia in the first and second centuries, measured in purchasing power, was 
as important for the Roman budget as the land tax. At the time of AI. Aurelius and 
Septimius Severus owing to the declining purchasing power of the Egvptian drachma 
the laographia amounted in purchasing power to about one half of the land tax. The 
deficit of the budget (in purchasing power) was replaced partially by other taxes and 
particularly by the annona. 

Caracalla, who, according to Dio Cassius, bestowed Roman citizenship upon every- 
body in order to increase the entries of the fiscus would not with a stroke of the pen 
have renounced the capitatio not only in Egypt but in Syria, in Palestine, and in everv 
place where a tributurn capitis might have been assessed. 

Therefore the famous sentence [^^evovros [Trav-os' yevovs Tro\i.Tevix\dr(jn’ may be under- 
stood by the Fiscus as salvis tributis. 

After the C.A. all the Egyptians became Aurelii,‘ but the Aurelii Egyptians remained 
Egyptians and were considered as such, as shown by P. Giss. 40, li (215), i, 16 ff. — 
W. Chr. 22. 

Possibly Bell may be right in supposing that Caracalla was not so affected by constitu- 
tional scruples as I supposed when I suggested that the abolition of the status of dediticius 
might be a prius to the grant of the citizenship. Moreover I had already supposed that 
the Eg}^ptian soldiers could become Romans directly when granted honesta missio.^ 

The third main point of difference between Bell and me lies in the theory of the 
double citizenship after the C.A. 

I considered the existence of two Roman citizenships, a general one which, mostly, 
had implications in private law, shown in the second part of the article, pp. 198-214; 
the other, Roman citizenship, the Roman politeuma, possibly called ius Italicum by 
the Romans. Bell seems to deny this duality. Military diplomas which grant the 
soldiers of the auxilia citizenship after the C.A. show, however, that as a rule the 
Romanized peregrinus, the Aurelius, was not a full Roman citizen.^’ 

refers to a grant of Caracalla which may be dated betw een 215 and 217 (see Dio lxxviii. 20, i and N. H. Miller, 
CAHy XII, 49). Antioch was civitas libera, Plin. N.H. v. 79, Chr on. Pasch. 354 f. ed. Dind. (Benzinger PW, 
s.v. ‘Antiocheia', 2442 ff.)- Hence I do not know if the exemption from the tributurn capitis paid by the Antio- 
chenses w as applied to the full citizens of Antioch or, as more probably, to the Syrians living in Antioch. Those 
possibly had become latini coloniarii and still paid the tributurn capitis. A grant of the condition of Latinus 
coloniarius did not necessarily imply exemption from the tributa as is shown by Paul. D. L, 15, 8, 7 ‘Divus 
Vespasianus Caesarienses colonos fecit non adiecto ut et iuris Italici essent, sed tributurn his remisit capitis, 
sed divus Titus etiam solum immune factum interpretatus est*. The citizens of Caesarea, the capital of ludaea 
with a mixed population of Greeks and Jews (Fraenkel, PW, s.v. ‘Caesarea’, 1921 ff.), w’ere probably con- 
sidered as TToAirat. Caesarea and Aelia Capitolina, Ulp. D. L, i, 6, had not been granted ius Italicum (A. v. 
Premerstein, Ius Italicum, x, 1245). These two passages of Paulus show' that a Latinus coloniarius paying 
the tributurn capitis before the C.A. w'ent on paying the capitatio after the C.A. if not granted ius Italicum. 

^ A Segre, Riv. difil. Liv (1926), 474 ff . ; De Sanctis, ibid. 496. 2 Pend. Pont. Acc., xvi, 190 f. 

3 A. H. Jones, yPS, xxvi (1936), 228, thinks, incorrectly, that they w ere barbari serv ing in the auxilia. Soldiers 
who serv'ed in the praetorian and in the urban cohorts were granted conubiumWith per egrini iuris, A. Segre, 

Rend. Pont. Acc., xvn, 169. I think that these women w ere peregrinae as far as their politeuma was concerned. 
Politeuma affected the conubium even after the C.A. 

♦ In Riv. difil. liv (1926), 484 I had already shown that in IGR, iii, 90 Gaius had been granted Roman 
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The theory of the dual Roman citizenship is a direct consequence of the fact that 
the C.A. did not alter the constitutional status of the cities. This was radically reformed 
by the provisions of Diocletian taken in the years about a . d . 297.^ 

At the end of his review Bell (p. 49) further formulates his doubts : ‘There is a good 
deal to be said for Segre’s view that the Aurelii were citizens sui generis, but it does not 
clear up the as yet unsolved problems of poll-tax in the third century’. 

I thought I had made clear that the Romanized peregrini who did not receive the 
Roman politeuma were still considered as belonging to their own politeuma. The 
implications of the C.A. as far as private law is concerned had been shown in the 
second part of the article on the edict of Caracalla and in a following article still un- 
published on the literal contract where the relations between the instrumentum and the 
stipulatio are investigated. 

While I am very grateful to Bell for having reviewed an article not easily accessible 
to British readers, I confess that I am not convinced by his views {a) that the Egyptians 
of the metropoleis were Aegyptii, {b) that the Aegvptii were not dediticii, (c) that the 


1 
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taken to mean, as in Gains l, 14, ‘hi, qui quondam adversus populum Romanum armis 
susceptis pugnaverunt, deinde victi se dediderunt’, then obviously the Egyptians were 
dediticii\ but so were the Greeks, so were all inhabitants of provinces which had been 
conquered by force of arms. It is surely obvious that I was throughout using the word 
in the sense postulated by Segre, on the strength of the passages he quoted, for the 
period of the C.A. and stated by me on p. 39 of my article, namely cives nullius certae 
civitatis. In this sense I had, with everybody else, supposed the ‘Egyptians’ to be 
dediticii until the appearance of Bickermann’s Das Edikt des Kaisers Caracalla in 
P. Giss. 40. He convinced me at the time that the ‘Egyptians’ could not be dediticii 
of this kind; and the whole purpose of what I said on this theme was, not to assert 
dogmatically that the ‘Egyptians’ were not dediticii (surely my remark in the summary', 
‘the case is less clear with regard to the question whether “Egy'ptians” were dediticii. 
Personally I incline to doubt it’, should have shown Segre this), but to register my 
feeling that neither Segre’s arguments nor the more cogent ones of Jones had for me 
invalidated the force of Bickermann’s reasoning. 

(2) The most extraordinary of Segre’s misunderstandings is his treatment of my 
views on the poll-tax. He states that my attempts ‘to invalidate the evidence’ for the 
payment of this after the C.A. are not successful. I made no such attempts; the ver}' 
evidence adduced by him from papyri and ostraca in support of his view was all of it 
cited by me as proof of the same view! My intention in that part of my article was to 
call attention, not for the first time, to the curious paradox that, whereas it is quite 
certain that the C.A. did not mean the abolition of the poll-tax, the abundant stream 
of receipts for this tax suddenly dries up after Caracalla. Before him we have a verj' 
large number of such receipts; after him only two receipts, one return of tax-payers, 
and a few indirect references, of which those which mention ScuSeKaSpaxuot, as I 
pointed out, are not necessarily proof of the continued existence of poll-tax. There is 
certainly a mystery here, which requires explanation; and I had hoped that someone 
with more knowledge and leisure than I possess would undertake the necessary" research. 
I suggested the increasing reliance on extraordinary levies like the annona as a possible 
factor but doubted its adequacy. There may be some obvious explanation ; but I can- 
not recall that anyone has offered one. 

(3) I did not deny the duality of citizenship supposed by Segre. On the contrary, 
this was the one point in his article which I found very plausible. I said explicitly on 
p. 49 ‘There is a good deal to be said for Segre’s view that the Aurelii were citizens 
sui generis^ ; but I was not prepared to be more positive than that. 

(4) As regards the power to make wills, there may be some legal subtlety here which, 
being no jurist, I have misunderstood. But Ulpian does seem to imply that dediticii, 
in the sense of the word given to it by Segre for the ‘ Egyptians’, could not make 
(legal) wills; yet we know that the ‘Egyptians’ did make wills, no doubt by Graeco- 
Egyptian law as Segre says, but they were recognized by the Roman administration 
and could be cited in law-suits before courts presided over by the prefect or his delegate. 
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A Mother-of-pearl Shell Disk of Sen-wosret III 

In Studies presefited to F. LL Griffith^ pp. 388 ff., there is a paper by H. E. Winlock on Pearl Shells 
of Sen-wosret I describing 28 mother-of-pearl shell disks, of which 15 are inscribed with the 

prenomen ^ lJ )| and 12 with the nomen . From this he concluded that, since 

the prenomen of no other king Sen-wosret has turned up, it is safe to assume that all 27 shells 
bear one name or other of the same king Kheper-ka-Re Sen-wosret 1 . He mentioned one other disk 
of that king’s successor Amen-em-hat II and said that there, as far as he knew, the series ended. 
It is, therefore, interesting to place on record that, among the Sudan Government’s sHare of the 
finds made by the Harvard-Boston expedition in 1928 at Uronarti (Gezirat el-Melik) in Wadi Haifa 
district, there is an exactly similar shell disk perforated with two holes, on which is incised, more 
roughly than those depicted in Dr. Winlock’s pi. 62, a cartouche supported on each side by a uraeus 

and containing the prenomen of Sen-wosret III ( ^0^ U U ■ This is registered in the Khartoum 
antiquities collection catalogue as No, 3044. A. J. Arkell 

A Suggestion regarding the Construction of the Pyramids 

When visiting the Societe Nationale du Papier at Aboukir near Alexandria recently, I saw several 
pyramids, 40 to 50 feet high, constructed of bales of rice straw. Rice straw is one of the principal 
raw materials of this important factory and large amounts have to be stored ready for use in the 
manufacture of various grades of strawboard. As we passed these pyramids I noticed that there 
was an entrance, about 4 or 5 feet wide and 6 or 7 high, on one side of each pyramid. I asked the 
manager, Mr. Donald Parkin, if this was the entrance to a shelter in which the w^orkmen rested, 
but w as told that it w^as through these entrances that the bales were carried during the construction 
of the pyramids, which wxre built from the inside. I therefore made a closer examination and found 
that what looked like a small chamber was a sloping passage or tunnel leading right into the interior 
of the pyramid. Apparently, in constructing the base of the pyramid, an opening is left in one side 
and a sloping passage is made from this opening nearly to the other side of the pyramid. All the 
bales are carried up this internal ramp (w^hich had a slope of about 20°) and the building of the 
pyramid is continued from the inside. When the structure has risen about 6 or 7 feet above the floor 
of the passage, a few lengths of timber or iron are placed across the passage, which is then roofed in 
with the bales w^hich will form part of the next layer. The result is a sloping tunnel through the 
low^er part of the pyramid. The passage is then made to turn on itself at an acute angle till the next 
layer of the pyramid has been built and is again roofed in. This goes on till the top of the pyramid 
is reached, all the construction having been carried out by taking the bales up this sloping, zigzag 
tunnel, which is like an internal staircase without any steps. Mr. Parkin informed me that this w’^as 
the local Egyptian labourers’ own method of construction; they had been told merely to stack the 
bales. Have they unwittingly adopted some hereditary, traditional method of construction, handed 
down through the centuries from the building of the Pyramids, and does this throw any light on 
one, at least, of the methods by w^hich those enormous monuments were built ? It w ill be seen that 
the method is much more economical in labour and materials than one based on external ramps, 
which must have reached enormous dimensions. I shall be interested to learn if this suggestion is 
new to Egyptian archaeologists. 


J. E. G. Harris 
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The Elephant’s Trunk called its drt {drt) ‘ Hand ’ 

The Lieutenant-Commander of the Soldiers Amenemhab relates in his biography {Lrk, iv, 893-4) 
that while Tuthmosis III was hunting a herd of 120 elephants in Niy,^ he engaged ‘the largest 
among them and cut off its drt {drt) “hand'' while alive'; for this brave deed he was rewarded 
by his sovereign with a gift of gold and raiment. This is the earliest name for the elephant’s 
trunk and is exceedingly apt. Aristotle {H.A. 497 b, 25 ff.), describing the animal, wrote: ‘It 
has a proboscis such in properties and such in size as to allow of its using the same for a 
hand. For it eats and drinks by lifting up its food with the aid of this organ into its mouth, 
and with the same organ it lifts up articles to the driver on its back; and with this organ it 
can pluck up trees by the roots.' Latin writers called the trunk ‘the hand’ {manus)\ Cicero {De 
natura deorum^ ii, xlvii, 123) WTote ‘the elephant is even provided with a hand {manus etiam data 
elephantis) because his body is so large that it is difficult for him to reach his food’. Silius Italicus 
{Punica, ix, 625 ff.) relates how IVIincius at the battle of Cannae drew his sword to attack an 
elephant, ‘but this brave deed miscarried; for the trunk {manus) of the trumpeting monster . . . 
wound its angry coils round him and lifted him up ; then it brandished his body in that dreadful 
grasp and hurled it high in the air, and dashed the crushed limbs of the poor wretch upon the 
ground'. The ancient Egyptian officer must have been skilled in hunting the elephant and probably 
knew that by cutting off the trunk the animal is at once rendered harmless and soon dies. The 
most expert elephant-hunters of modern times — the Hamran Arabs who inhabited the country to 
the south of Kassala between that town and the Base country — killed the animal with no other 
weapon than the sword. Sir Samuel Baker {Nile Tributaries, 4th ed. 1871, 117) records that should 
they discover the elephant asleep, ‘one of the hunters would creep stealthily towards the head and 
with one blow sever the trunk while stretched upon the ground ; in which case the elephant would 
start upon his feet, while the hunters escaped in the confusion of the moment. The trunk severed 
would cause an haemorrhage sufficient to ensure the death of the elephant within about an hour.' 
The term ‘hand’ is even more apt for the trunk of the African species than for that of the Indian 
which was hunted by Tuthmosis III. The African species has two tactile and grasping projections 
called ‘fingers’, placed above and below the two nostrils at the end of the trunk; a prehistoric draw- 
ing of an elephant on ajar which I published in P,S,B.A, xxi (1902), p. 251, PI. i, No. 5, seems to 
show these two ‘fingers'. Ray Lankester {Science from an Easy Chair, 2nd series, 1920, 132) said 
that he had seen an elephant pick up with equal facility a hea\y man and then a threepenny piece. 

P. E. Newberry 

The ‘Formido’ employed in Hunting by the Egyptians of the Middle Kingdom 

In the tomb of Dhuthotpe at Der el-Bershah {El B. i, pi. vii) there is a finely sculptured scene show- 
ing the owmer of the tomb hunting wild animals in the desert. In describing this scene fifty vears 
ago I wrote (pp. 13-14): ‘We see two parallel lines of netting (placed upright on the wall), one end 
being closed by poles, and a cord or scare put in place by the huntsmen ; the other end at the top 
of the wall is destroyed. The enclosed space is filled with sculptured details representing the 
surface of the desert covered w ith bushes, wild animals and huntsmen. The Eg\'ptian draughts- 
man has arranged them all in distinct rows, one above the other; seven of these remain, while one 
or two at the top have been destroyed. ... It is much to be deplored that the colours have entirely 
gone from this interesting sculpture.’ The cord stretched on poles across the bottom end of the 
nets greatly puzzled me, for although I called it ‘a scare’, it is difficult to see how^ a single bare cord 
could have served such a purpose. Years later when reading Oppian’s Cynegetica the explanation 

* Another record of this elephant hunt is given on the Armant Stela of Tuthmosis III in Sir Robert Mond 
and O. H. Myers, Temples of Armani, 1940, pi. ciii, line 7, with translation by Miss D rower, p. 183. An earlier 
hunt in the same region was undertaken by Tuthmosis I {Urk, iv, 104). 
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became apparent. After describing the nets that were employed in hunting in his time, Oppian 
says (iv, 380 ff.) that on either hand in the tvvo wings the huntsmen stretch ‘a well-twined long 
rope of flax a little above the ground in such wise that the cord would reach a man’s waist. ^ There- 
from are hung many coloured ribbons, various and bright, a scare to wild beasts, and suspended 
therefrom countless bright feathers of vultures, white swans and storks . . . with the roaring wind 
the ribbons wave aloft in the air and the swinging feathers whistle shrill’. Dhuthotpe’s hunting 
scene is sculptured on the right-hand wall of the vestibule of his tomb and the ceiling above it has 
collapsed and left it exposed to the weather with the result that every vestige of colouring has 
disappeared. A study of the sculptured and painted tombs in Egypt has shown that the sculptors 
often left small details to be added by the painter’s brush,^ and I do not doubt that when the tomb 
of Dhuthotpe was in its perfect state the sculptured cord was painted with coloured stripes indicat- 
ing feathers and ribbons as described by Oppian. This apparatus was called by Latin writers a 
Tormido’, and it is mentioned by Virgil [Aeneidy xii, 750 ; cf. iv, 120) and others. The only illustra- 
tion of it in Egypt is this Der el-Bershah scene which dates from about 1850 b.c. Whether there 
are any representations of it in the mosaic hunting scenes that have been found in North Africa or 
Italy I do not know, and should be grateful for any information on the subject. 

P. E. Newberry 

Ineditum Campioneum Nottinghamense ^ 


The late Air. E. W. Campion of Nottingham acquired a Greek inscription of Egyptian origin from 
a sailor forty-five years or so ago which has formed part of the Campion Collection in Nottingham 
ever since. It answers the following description: Yellow sandstone. Length 34*2 cm., height 
40*5 cm., thickness 6*7 cm. The back of the stone was left unpolished. It was obviously set into 
the wall of the brass foundry mentioned in the inscription. Above /. i , a stylized labarum. Letters 
of V/VII cent. a.d. The text is here printed in two columns to save space. 

Els Qeos o P[o]~ ipyaarrjpLOv 

7]ddi{v) 'AvTra €ts T7ji/ ay Lav €/c- 

^ Ia)ari(j>Lip iirl ( ) oac- KXrjaLav iv ovofiari 

rcb olKodojiTj’" 10 ^I{7]Gov)s Xp{Lar6)s {stc) aprjv: ^Ev pr]- 

5 aavri rovrov (sic) vl 0aco<f>L rrjs S 'q{pipas)i iv- 

rov ;j^aAKei;Tt/cov (stc) 8tKT(La}vos) t. 

/. I. The ^ on the r. is only partly preser\"ed, but certain. 

/. 2. On the 1 ., tvt^o dots. 

/. 3 /4. Either the symbol for a coin or, not so likely, the name of a fixed period of time appears to 
be omitted before or after oktco, e.g. (vo(plapaoL)y abbrev. ©) or (prjvag). 

1. 6/7. The txpr^ssionxdXKevTiKov ipyaarrjpLOVy Trass foundry’, does not occur in Greek literary 
or unliterar}" written texts known to me, and seems to be a dira^ Aeyo/ievov. It is the Greek equivalent 
of fabrica aeraria, officina aerariay officina aerariorum. Cp. Thes, Ling, Lat. s,vv . ; H. Bluemner, 
Technologic und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste bei Griechen und Romerny iv (1887), 324. 
This or a similar Greek expression may have been at the back of Quintilian’s mind in Inst.y ii. 21. 10. 

/. 10. The name of Jesus Christ is given in a common abbreviation without regard for the 
genitive case. 


* The cord in the Egyptian scene is placed much higher up than ‘a man’s waist’, and was probably more 
effective than if placed lower down. 

^ N. de G. Davies, PuyemrCy i, p. 47, has also pointed this out. 

3 It is my agreeable duty to thank Mr. G. F. Campion of Nottingham for his kind permission to publish the 
above inscription, and Dr. E. P. Barker, University College, Nottingham, Dr. R. Regensburger, The Library, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and M. Leaf, Junior Boys’ School, Church Street, Beeston, for advice on special 
questions. 
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/. II. Professor U. Wilcken is inclined to attribute Byzantine dates in which the emperor is 
omitted to the time of the Persian occupation of Egypt. If he is right, ^ the date of our inscription 
w^ould be I October 621 a.d. The lettering of the last two lines of the inscription has been rather 
crowded by the inefficient mason. The abbreviation -q is indicated by two small vertical and parallel 
lines only. 

The new inscription,- in the adulterated Greek of a country^ where the native Coptic language 
had regained its strength, throws some light on the economic position of the Church communities 
in Byzantine Eg}^pt. Workshops of many kinds had been acquired or built as Church possessions. 
The Church had achieved a key position in the economic life of the country, the first beginnings of 
a well-known medieval development which, in the West, is closely connected with the histoiy* of the 
Benedictine monasteries. F. M. Heichklhei.m 

The Date of the Accession to the Throne of Diocletian 

P. OxY. 2187 (a.d. 304) resolves the controversial question of the date of the accession of Diocletian 
to the throne. The date of the vicennalia celebrated in Rome by Diocletian is November 17, 303, 
according to Euseb. Alart. pal. I, 5, Cp. n, 4 Alov ynqvos iTTraKaLbeKdrrj avTrj mpd 'PwpLaioLs o irpo 
heKairevre KaXavhwv AcKcpL^plov. On this evidence Seeck-^ supposed the date of the beginning of the 
reign of Diocletian to be November 17, 284, against Chron. Pasch., which indicates the date 
September 17, 284.^ Seeck asserts that this date is not correct on the basis of the coinage of the third 
year of Carinus and Numerianus in Egypt. The year of the reign in Eg} pt began August 29. Seeck 
argues that the coins of the third year of these emperors are not so rare as would be expected if the 
two emperors had reigned only 20 days of the third year. This argument is not convincing. 
Obviously the mint of Alexandria went on striking the coins of Carinus and Numerianus until the 
new dies with the image of Diocletian reached Alexandria. Moreover C. lust, iii, 7 has the date 
October 15, 284. Seeck says that this date transmitted by Haloander has very little authority. Now 
P. Oxy. 2187, 21 ff. shows beyond any doubt that before Hathyr 11= November 7, 303, the amnesty 
for the vicennalia had been granted in Egypt. We conclude that Diocletian became emperor 
September 17, 284, that the amnesty for the vicennalia was granted September 17, 303, and that the 
vicennalia were celebrated later in Rome, November 17, 303. 

A. Segre 

^ Arch.f. Pap, xiii (1939), 150 f. 

- Cf, A. Steinwenter, Die Rechtsstellung der Kirchen und Kloster nach den Papyriy in Savigny Zeitschr. Kan. 
Abt. XIX (1930), I f. ; G. Ghedini, 1 risultati della papirologia per la storia della chiesa in Munch. Beitr. z Pap,y 
XIX (1934), 273 f . ; W. Hengstenberg, Bemerkungen zur Entzvicklungsgeschichte des Aegyptischen Monchtums, 
in Izvestiya na Bulgarskiya Arkheologicheski Institute ix (1935), 355 f. 

3 The date November 18 given by Lactantius, D. rn.p. 17, i, is certainly due to a slight error in the Latin MS., 
see Seeck, Gesch. d. Unter gauges d. ant. Welty F, 438. 

^ The date September 17 had been correctly accepted by E. Costa, Diz. Epigr. ii, 1793-95. The criticism of 
Seeck, followed by E. Stein, Gesch. d. spdtrdm. ReicheSy 94 n. i, goes all astray. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

Papyri from Tehtynis, II {Michigan Papyri, V, ed. E. M. Husselivian, A. E. R. Boak, W. F. Edgerton). 

University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1944. Pp. xx+446; 6 pis.; i text figure. S 5.00. 

This instructive edition of 131 documents with its able, but slightly too concentrated, commentary sheds 
new light on problems which have been discussed since the first texts of Part I became accessible in 1923. 
The grapheim of Tebtynis and its officials are better known to us to-day than any comparable Egyptian 
institution of the first century a.d. We now know fairly well how Greek and Demotic contracts were drawn 
up with subscriptions and copies, and deposited there. Further we now know at least something of an 
unusually large percentage of the inhabitants of Tebtynis during this time, occasionally even with their 
handwriting and family tables. The social aspect of this archive is interesting enough. An upper class of 
medium landowners and medium tenants had sprung up, the main taxpayers and main participants in the 
transactions and social clubs of our archive. Individual violent quarrels about economic questions between 
this bourgeoisie and the poorer population show, I think, characteristics of a minor class war. No. 312 
mentions, for the first time, the much discussed Ti. Claudius Balbillus as the owner of a large estate, and is 
therefore of general historic importance. Two new taxes, ST^/xoaia avXrjrtKrjg, and Trpos* fiovaiK^v, and the rare 
tplXov roTTov , occur. The club of aTroAucrt/xot ovorlas of No. 244 can best be compared with the late 
Ptolemaic awoSo? yeojpycbv ISlcov if my interpretation of the Ineditum Adlerianum {Mem. Andreades 
(1939), 3 f.) be preferred to that of M. Rostovtzeff {Soc. and Econ. Hist, of the Hell. World, ill, 1499 )- ^ third 
volume of these invaluable documents is intended to contain the merely fragmentar>^ texts and those of 
palaeographic difficulty. May I conclude with the wish that this volume may include the following badly 
needed desiderata, a legal commentary on the archive which may lead to surprising discoveries, an up-to- 
date topographical survey of the Tebtynis region, and Addenda and Corrigenda in which all the literature 
and suggestions for the Michigan Tebtynis texts are collected together with considered notes by the 
editors as to their value. Heichelheim 

Other Recent Books. Of the many war-time productions that have now reached us it is possible to mention 
only a few of exceptional value. 

Festival Scenes of Ramses HI (Medinet Habu, vol. IV). By The Epigraphic Survey. Chicago, 1940. 
Continuation of the brilliant publication by the Oriental Institute. Large foL, xii pp.-f- 57 pis., 8 of them in 
colour, mainly dealing with the festivals of Min and of Sokar, including illustrative material from other 
temples. A work of fundamental importance. 

The Tomb of Rekh-mi-Rer at Thebes. By Norman de Garis Davies. New York, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 1943. FoL, vol. i, x+120 pp., 9 ills., 5 pis. ; vol. ii, x pp., 117 pis. Unhappily to end the Museum s 
series of Theban Tombs. A very- fine work, the author’s last. Complete publication of the celebrated tomb 
of Tuthmosis Ill’s Vizier. The coloured plates appeared separately in 1935. 

Egypt in the Classical Geographers. By J. Ball. Cairo, 1942. ^t.o, vi-l-203 pp., 8 pis. and portrait of 
author, 18 figs, in the text. Posthumous work, seen through the press by G. W. Murray, who contributes 
a preface. Exceedingly useful analysis of the main ancient authors by an eminent practical geographer. 
Ptolemy’s methods are particularly lucidly explained, his errors statistically treated. Identifications of sites 
seem generally very sound and distances indicated by the ancients are compared with modem survey results. 

Late Egyptian and Coptic Art. Brooklyn Museum, 1943. 4to, 24 pp., 54 photographic plates. Intro- 
duction and most of the explanatory notes on the objects illustrated (paintings, reliefs, bronzes, potteiy', 
textiles, &c.) by John D. Cooney. An important conspectus of the chief objects in the collection. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO A. M. BLACKMAN AND H. W. 
FAIRMAN, ‘THE MYTH OF HORUS AT EDFU— IF, IN JEA XXIX-XXX. 

JEA XXVIII, 33, n. 9: After 77, 7 insert; 89, 7. 

JEA XXIX, p. 3, n. d: For further instances of Hddt — Isis see E. i, 265, 12; 273, 19; 315, 15; 359, 2; 
VI, 86, 3; vii, 120, 5; = Hathor see E, v, 105, 9; perhaps E. i, 313, i ; — personification of Wetjset-Hor 
see E. VI, 278, 3-4. P. 4, n, c: TransL ‘of erect bearing’, ‘of upright carriage’, finds support, in dtcri'i 

hit'i hr hry, E. V, 142, 15. For hy replaced by ki, written ^ , in h hit i hr hry\ ‘1 stand erect wielding the 
weapon’, see F. v, 41, 13. P. 5, n. f: For weapon in right hand and rope in left see also E. v, 283, 

10-12. P. 5, n. g: Possibly in original version of passage referred to reading was not, as we have 

suggested, mi ir shty kn, but mi irrt shty kn, = lit. ‘like what a bold fen-man does’. P. 7, 11 , 20-21 

E. vi, 65, 8-9: If emendation in Chassinat’s n. i is correct (cf. E. i, 560, 13) we should transl. ‘The second 
lance which attacked (tk?i) the Caitiff as he drew near’. For this meaning of m u'fyj see IVb, i, 246, 10, and 
above cited passage, E. i, 560, 13. P. 9, 1 . 2 ” E, vi, 68, 2: Transl. not ‘wall of stone’ but ‘outwork 

(or ‘shelter’) of rare stone’; see Drioton, Bull. Inst.fr., xxv, ii, n. f, who rightly reads ilrzv in this and other 
passages quoted by him, but is wrong in rendering ‘roof’. As E. ii, 121, 9 (cf. E. ii, 107, 2) clearly 
shows it is a miswriting of . P. 9, 1 . 8 = E. vi, 68, 4-5 : For rh ‘palace’ as fern, noun see also E. vi, 
112, 5; 113, 3; Wb. i, 214. P. 9, n. h: E. i, 302, 10, suggests that this demon’s name is after all 

(or perhaps AZr-) M/rt ~ Bull- (or Lord-) of-Truth. P. 10, n, j: After Wb. ii, 475, read 4 not 41. 

P. II, n. f: More exx. of tszvt ‘teeth’ occur E. iv, 269, 15; 286, 5; vii, 152, 16. P. 14, 11 . 26-27 = 

E. VI, 75, 8: Perhaps transl. ‘I repel from thy seat them who come with evil intent’. P. 15, 1 . 13 = 

E. VI, 73, 2: For ‘his temple’ read ‘the House-of-the-Falcon {Hzct-Bik).' P. 16, 11 . 22 and 24 = E. vi, 

74, 10: For ^ 2 ^ 0 , transl. by us ‘ready for the fray’, see Wb. iii, 147, 6, and for ^ ^ , which we tentatively 

render ‘inspiring fear’, see Wb. iii, 147, 13. P. 17, 1 . 30 = E. vi, 78, 8: Perhaps ‘crunch’ here rather 

than ‘cut in pieces’. P. 17, n. e: For more exx. of title hm-gmhsw see E. i, 359, 4; 544, 9; 571, 9; 

rv, 77, 5; VI, 102, 6; 153, 2; VII, 87, 14; D. IV, 18, 6. For priest in question as Shu see also E. vr, 152, 2; 
155, 7-8; VII, 25, 13-14. For title hm-Hr n Hr-nfr see furthermore E. r, 571, 9; v, 148, 10. For yet other 
exx. oihm-Hr see E. i, 359, 4; v, 49, 12; vii, 30, 13; 31, i; 33, 13; 59, 2; 81, i ; 87, 13. 

JEA XXX, p. 9, 11 . 7-8 = E. VI, 84, 5: For use of spells to protect ships see also E. vi, 128, 4 (where 
reciter is again Thoth), and E. iii, 347, 12; v, 125, 2. 7. P. 10, 1 . 9 = F. vi, 83, lo-ii: For insy 

see Drioton, Bull. Inst. fr. xx\\ 6 with n. h ; also E. iv, 344, 2. 

Commentary, n. 2: Other exx. of Dns with hippotamus-determ. occur E. i, 20, 2-3 ; 456, i2(?); v, 154, 
18; VI, 62, 3. For two more exx. with hide-determ, see E. i, 309, 12; D. iv, 24, 12. In E. i, 346, 12, Dns 
is written ] • N. 4: For another ex. of Tr?? = see E. vii, 19, 4. N. 6, (a); For another 

ex, of hbyw with '^-determ. see E. v, 257, 2. N. 6, (c): j , E. iv, 273, 16, in view of preceding 

hnwt, possibly to be read hnttyu rather than htyzv. N. 6, (f): For variant ^ E. i, 464, 14, 

see Wb. iii, 96, 1-2 ; also E. i, 470, i ; ii, 234, 6-7. X. 6: Add (g) bknzc\ ex. J (demons 

who guard Osiris), E. i, 166, 17. To six occurrences of (var. '^'^) as an ideogram already cited eight more 
must be added, namely E. i, 464, 12, where follow ing n hmt'S suggests reading hnttyzv; E. vii, 284, 2, w here, 
in view of nt hnzct F^g, hnttyw should perhaps again be read ; E. i, 309, 2, w here parallelism w ith zvpzvtvLc 
suggests reading hbyzv. In the five following exx., E. v, 104, 6; 206, 8; 302, 1 1 ; 355, 6; vii, 301, 15, presence 
of h in adjacent words suggests reading hftyzv. X. 7 : The temple library' at Edfu is designated ‘Library 

of Homs’, pr-mdi{zv)t n Hr^ in E. iii, 339, 9, and ‘Library of Re^’, pr-mdi{zv)t n R!', in E. iii, 339, 12. In 
latter instance it is said to contain the ‘Emanations of Re^’, in former, the ‘Emanations of Atum’. So far we 
have met with one other ex. of this variant of normal bnv Rf, E. iii, 351. 11-12. With regard to the king 
it should be noted that as ‘son of the lord of Hermopolis’ he is, acc. to E. v, 41, 4-5, ‘master of the Emana- 
tions of Re< ’. He holds latter title also as ‘excellent son of Isdes’, and, at same time, not inappropriately 
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bears appellation ‘compiler (?) of the service-book (ssm hbyt) like the lord of the A<f«-plant’, E. iv, 57, 2. 
N. 9; A good ex. of |= nrwt, used in parallelism with rnpwt, occurs E. vii, 269, 8. ^ clearly reads 
rnpt in ^ ^ n{n) kn-rnpt m hiw-k ‘there is no dearth during thy reign’, E. vii, 79, 17. 

N.io: Forfoperhaps=‘erectphallus’ see also E'.v, 185, i. N.i5,4: For another ex. of ‘crunch’ 
seeE. VII, 324, 10. N. 19: Ex. of imyw-mw without determ, also found E. i, 424, 15. In 

'’> 55 ' 15 ' III is cut over Q in red ink. N. 20: In final paragraph for ‘like Htm in exx. 5 and 10’, 

read ‘like Htm in exx. 5-11’. Other exx. of ht-mn are E. i, 570, 5; iv, 119, 8; 120, 12; 309, 16; v, 44, 4; 
59' 5; 63, i; 64, 7; 80, 6; 84, 8; 157, 12; 260, 13 ; 285, 16; 322, 8; 326, 8; vi, 237, 9; 277, 6; 287, i ; 310, 13; 

VII, 86, 3; 103, 8; 115, 6; 121, 16; 142, i; 170, 8; 319, 5; viii, 62, 16; M., 77, i; 89, 18. N. 24: 

For Fen-goddess see alsoE. i, 464, 4:466, 3-6; 555, 8; 565, 9; 567, 8. X. 25; Acc. to Wb. iv, 471, ii, 

is to be read Smiyt, not Tiyt as implied in our note. But see spellings of E. ii, 163, 15; 164, 7. 
In any case ^ is clearly identified with Tsyt in those passages quoted by us in which her name appears. 
N. 36, end: After ‘without limit’ add ‘; probably also the S-Hr which supplied the god with ro-geese, 
E. i. III, 4.10’. N. 38: For Hedjhotpe as occupant of the Hwt-mnht at Edfu see also E. i, 388, 3-5. 

X. 41: Dr. Gardiner points out to us that E. vi, 51, Xo. XVIII, definitely connects Chemmis with the 
seventeenth Lower- Egx'ptian nome; so too probably E. vi, 48, Xo. XCIX. X. 41, i: Other exx. 

with preposed are |*, E. v, 209, 9 ; ® , E. v, 263, 8. X. 41, 2 : To exx. cited add f 1 

E.v, 326, 6; f-^\,E. VI, 51, 10; vii, 124, 2; E. vii, 177, 

E- I' 555 ' 15-16; f I] ^ I'l ® ' F, V, 236, 8. X. 41, 3; For|^|see also E. v, 37, 13; 259, 16; 

392, i; VII, 176, 15; add sjf ®, E. v, 338, 9. N. 41, 4: Add f E. vi, 48, 3 ; f \ | , E. vii, 83, 7. 
X. 41, 7: Another very similar writing occurs E. v, 100, 13. N. 41, 10: E. v, 255, 12, is 

undoubtedly a writing of Chemmis. 

Further Additions. JEA xxix, p. 5, L 16 = E. vi, 61, 8. For the blade of four cubits see also E. iii, 
255 > 15* P- 9 » I^or see also E. iii, 209, 13; 212, 13; 296, 15. P. 12, 11 . 9-10 = 

E, VI, 69, 9; cf. E. VIII, 27, 16-17. ib, n. i: Add E. ii, 163, ii; iii, 193, 3; iv, 120, 7. 

JEA XXX, p. 12 n. a: Gardiner thinks emendation probable though he knows of no cult of Khnum 
nearer to Atfih than Kafr 'Ammar. 

Commentary, n. 2 : For yet another ex. of Dns with hippopotamus-determ, see E. viii, 7, 4. Further 
exx. with hide-determ, are E. viii, 8, 7; 20, ii; 27, 1-2; 77, 13. N. 6: Add (h) sm^y^ ‘disease- 

demons’; ex. j , £■. Ill, 317, 4. N. 6: To the eight more occurrences of as an ideo- 

gram add I, 301, 9, where again parallelism with zopwtyw suggests the reading hbyw, and E. viii, 109, i, 
where the reading is doubtful. N. 9: For another instance of probably reading nrwt see E. iii, 

248, 4. N. 17, 3: For this ideogram as title of king (reading Wnty?) see E, vni, 34, 13; 37, i. 

N. 19: Another ex. of imy'w-mzv with crocodile and hippopotamus determs, followed by I is E. viii, 77, 15. 
For E. VI, 229, 5, read E. vi, 239, 5. lo-ii. N. 41, i; Yet another e.x. with ^ preposed occurs 

E, III, 193, 3. An ex. of the earlier spelling with ^ not preposed is 118, 2. N. 41, 

5 (a): To ex. cited add E. lii, 193, 4. N. 41, 10, last entry; For E. vii, 209, 5 read E. vil, 259, 5. 
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